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CHAPTER XIX. 
TNE TRAITOR’S FATE. 


Tue day broke over Sebastopol. The British 
army, suffering horrors such as no tongue can 
tell, and no pen adequately describe, worked 
away in the trenches, or wearily hauled up the 
heavy siege guns, toward the slowly progressing 
lines. Their sufferings, their hardships, plagues, 
pestilence and famine, war and cold, had killed 
thousands upon thousands, and had transformed 
those who had been spared into wrecks of their 
former selves. Gloomy, starving, freezing, they 
labored and went through the accustomed rou- 
tine, hopeless, where nothing remained to hope 
for, weary of life, and despairing. What now 
did they care for death on the field, when each 
one endured in every successive day horrors 
worse than death? Yet this same despair, which 
made them machines, and rendered them so reck- 
less, in time of combat, transformed them into 
demons. Then, as though they viewed the Rus- 
sians as the authors of their misery, they heaped 
upon their heads all the wrath and madness 
which their suffering roused within them, and 
springing forward in the charge, with the im- 
petuosity and frantic onset of madmen, they 
drove the Russians back from the trenches when 
they dared to venture, and heaped the ground 
with the dying and the dead. 

A sortie was to be made this day upon the 
British lines. It was hoped that the British sol- 
diers, half famished, half frozen, might yield to a 
vigorous attack of a large party. Three thou- 
sand picked men were appointed to this service. 
Prominent among them, was Captain Alexis 
Arbanon, who now bestrode his charger, his face 
flushed, his eyes blazing with martial ardor. 

“ Forward—advance !” 

The host of men marched out of the gate 
quickly. At once a furious cannonade began. 
Hundreds of guns poured forth their volleys upon 
the British lines. Troops of sharpshooters skirt- 
ed the advancing host, and poured their shot 
upon the British camp. Mortars sent their huge 
bombs hissing through the air, along their curv- 
ed path, to carry fearful destruction into the 
ranks where they fell, and spread havoc and ruin 
around. Rockets went shooting in scores from 
the different towers. The Redan battery was 
one mass of flame, and the round tower vomited 
forth an eruption of horrible power. Every gun 
and mortar were called into requisition at this 
side of the tower, to give etfect to this great sor- 
tie, and help to break the British line. The 
whole country shook with the incessant roaring 
and explosions! 

Furiously the Russians pressed forward against 
the British. At their trenches, stern, haggard, 
fierce beyond all that words can express, stood 
the British soldiers. What cared they for a 
Russian sortie? And now, as the thousands ad- 
vanced in all their fury, as their pennons waved 
high in the air, and the cannon from their own 
fortifications, and the guns from their own ranks 
heralded their approach; the British stood un- 
awed, careless of danger, seeking only to vent 
their quenchless rage upon the heads of those 
who dared to attack them. 

The Russians sprang forward. The tines met. 
They struck, and the shock was terrible. The 
British who had reserved their fire, as soon as 
their bayonets crossed those of the Russians, 
poured in upon them a blighting and scathing 
fire. Down fell the slaininheaps. Their places 
were supplied by others, who pressed forward to 
cross steel with the English. For awhile there 
was asharp clashing and ringing of steel as the 
bayonets were plunged into either rank. The 
English rashed forward in irresistible fury. 
Before those serried bayonets, all in one un- 
broken line, who could stand. Down went the 
Russians ; backward they retreated, they stag- 
gered, they reeled; they vainly attempted to 
rally. Driven by the fierce soldiers of England, 
at the point of the bayonet, they were compelled 
to fall back, and retreat for a time. 

Alexis, who had been seen everywhere amid 
the thickest of the fight, whose voice had made 
itself heard amid all the din and confusion, now 








rushed among the panic-stricken ranks, and 
shouted out to them to return to the attack. 

“Cowards! Is it thus you retire before a 
handful of half-starved islanders ?” 

The men were stung by the taunt. 
murs resounded through the ranks. 
formed for the charge. 

Suddenly a figure emerged from the'smoke and 
fire which surrounded and overhung the British 
line, and fled toward the Russians. The ranks 
paused for a moment. 

The man held his gun reversed and made signs 
of humiliation. 

“Who are you? What do you want?” 
shouted Alexis, spurring his horse toward him. 
“ Ha—by the holy light of Heaven, but my last 
wish is granted. Wretch! Philippo! what do 
you here?” 

“Tam your prisoner! 


Deep mur- 
Again they 


T desert!” cried Philip- 
po, throwing down his gun. 

“Fool!” shouted Alexis, with a mocking 
laugh. “Desert? Wa, ha! Villain and spy— 
die—Captain D’Arcey, sends you this—” 

He drew a pistol from his holster and shot at 
the Greck. The wretched man groaned and fell. 
Alexis did not deign to look at him. 

“Come on! Come on!” he shouted to his 
soldiers. ‘‘ On to the charge!” 

With Alexis at their head, the long line of 
soldiers moved sternly up toward the trenches. 
The roll of musketry, the thrilling blasts of trum- 
pets, the rattle of drums, all joined their inspir- 
ing sounds together, and mingled in one grand 
clamor ! 

“ Forward!” shouted Alexis. 

They saw no soldiers before them. Over the 
first trench they passed swiftly, furiously. No 
soldiers were there to meet them, or engage in 
deadly struggle disputing forthe rule. No can- 
nons poured forth their deadly contents upon 
them. They saw no enemy. 

“They have fled! Victory! On!” scream- 
ed Alexis, riding forward, and looking in his 
sublime martial ardor, like the god of war. 

Over the ground they passed—onward to the 
second entrenchment. There no soldiers were 
seen, no sounds were heard, no flags were visible. 
The Russians marched forward, still firing, still 
shouting, supposing that their enemies had re- 
treated in fear of this attack. They reached 
the second entrenchment. It was merely a long 
line of mound with a ditch before it. It waslow, 
the ditch was not deep—the soldiers could easily 
cross it. 

“Victory!” cried Alexis, spurring forward 
his horse, and reaching the summit of the earth- 
work with a bound, while the long line came 
pouring down upon him. 

“ Victory!’ That was the last word of Alexis. 
For scarcely had he appeared upon the top of the 
crest, scarcely had his followers showed their 
faces abovg the eminence, than 4 sudden roar 
burst upon their ears, suddenly and appallingly ! 
From a long line of cannon which lay close in 
front of them, burst forth a volley of grape shot, 
chain shot and cannister, a hail of balls, a terrific 
storm of shot, which mowed down whole ranks of 
the astounded Russians. A chain shot struck 
Alexis, and hurled to the ground the gallant 
youth, just as he supposed himself in the arms 
of victory. His sun had set forever! He had 
fought his last fight—shoute d his last battle-cry ! 

Forth from behind the mound sprang the sol- 
diers, rising in long ranks from a crouching pos- 
ture, suddenly to their feet. From the sudden 
fury of this unexpected onset the Russians shrank 
back in dismay, and sought to fly. For awhile 
they stood their ground. Then was seen a sight 
which few can equal for horror. Thousands of 
men stood face to face, plunging their bayoncts 
at one another; fighting with steel, stabbing, 
cutting, thrusting, pushing each other in a hor- 
rible manner. Some herculean fellows, club- 
bing their muskets, beat down al! who stood near 
them. Others, slaughtered all around them with 
irresistible plunges of the bayonet. The Rus- 
sians yielded at last, and fled in affright and dis- 
order, pursued by the victorious English, who 
were, alas, themselves, terribly cut 
slaughtered. 
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One hour after the repulse of this sortie, an 
officer with soldiers bearing stretchers, walked 
over the ground outside the first trench, in search 
of the wounded. 
faint groan was heard. 

“There is some poor fellow,” said the officer. 

“O, mercy! mercy!” cried a voice. 

They saw a wounded man writhing upon the 
ground in agony. Lifting him up they placed 
him on the stretcher. 

“Take me not to the rear. 
hospital. 
man. 

“Mortally ? What will we do then?” 

“Take me—take me to Lord Raglan’s tent.” 

“Lord Raglan—what for ¢” 

“QO, take me there. Ihave a confession to 
make of immense importance. Haste, or it will 
be too late !” 

At this, the party hurried off with the wounded 
man, and with hasty steps sought the general’s 
tent. Lord Raglan was standing without as the 
wounded man was carried there. 

“Who is this fellow ?” said he, haughtily. 

“O, my lord—listen to me. Allow me to 
speak to you privately. I have to make a con- 
fession of immense importance.” 

“Confession! Here, take this man in the 
house to my room,” cried Lord Raglan. 

“My lord,” called out the wounded man; 
“it concerns your secretary. Let him not escape 
by any means. I have dreadful charges to make 
against him. Iam a dying man.” 

Raglan, startled at so strange a speech, beckon- 
ed the soldiers to surround the door of the room 
into which the wounded man was taken. Galeron, 
who sat there writing, looked up in surprise. 

“Hal” he cried, catching sight of the wound- 
ed man’s face, “ Philippo !’’ Galeron’s face turn- 
ed pale. 

“Speak not to me!” cried Philippo. “My 
lord, have some one here to take down my 
words.” 

Lord Raglan called forward some officers, his 
aids-de-camp, who prepared to take down what 
Philippo might say. 

“My lord, you condemned my master, Cap- 
tain D’Arcey, asa spy. He was innocent—I 
acknowledge myself as the plotter of the whole 
scheme. I was in the pay of his uncle, who wish- 
ed to kill him. I stole his letters, invented one 
which induced him to wander outside of the camp 
where he was arrested. I stole his seal, and 
stamped those Russian letters which none but I 
had written, and buried in the camp. All these 
things I hed contrived, and yet he never suspect- 
ed me. What I said with apparent simplicity 
at the time of his arrest, was allintended to crimi- 
nate him. Iam dying. I wish to give this as 
my dying testimony, for I would make my peace 
with God.” 

“Wretched man!” cried Lord Raglan, as 
Philippo concluded his quickly spoken confession. 
“Wretched man ! do you affirm this on oath?” 

Philippo made the oath. 

“Take this down. You hear all this!’ he 
asked, turning to those who stood around. “And 
now, Philippo, have you anything more to con- 
fess?” 

“Yes. He who aided me, who carried the 
thing through with fiendish ingenuity, was 
Galeron.”’ 

“Galeron!” cried Raglan, turning toward his 
secretary, who at this sudden 
upright, pale as marble. 

“Yes, Galeron. I declare with my dying 
breath, that he is the Russian spy!” 


Take me to no 
Iam mortally wounded,” gasped the 


confession stood 


“Tis false!’ yelled Galeron, starting forward 
toward Philippo. “ Liar and villain!” 

“Seize him!” eried Raglan, to the soldiers, 
who at once bound him tightly. 

“TY affirm that Galeron is a Russian spy! 
Look among his papers. Examine his wallet. 
Above all, lift up the plank in the recess in his 
room—the plank which forms the floor. There, 
Russian gold—Russian letters—Russian pass- 
ports, all will be found, and prove his guilt!” 

Philippo spoke all these things with great 
rapidity, as though he had but a short time left 
in which to say it. He fell back exhausted, 
when he had spoken thus. 

“ Bring a priest—a priest!” he gasped. 

bi Priest ! 
camp.” 

“O, God! must I die unshrived ? 
forgive me! 


There’s no such being in this 


Forgive, 
God have mercy upon me!” 

The wretched man groaned in his agony. 

“ Why do you keep me confined * 
man’s charge cannot affect me,” 
with the deepest agitation. 

“Can it not?’ cried Philippo. 
my lord, do not let him go. 


That mad- 
cried Galeron, 


“Hold him, 
He it is who dis- 
closes to the Russians all that they know of this 
army.” 

“Hold him fast! Bind him, and bear him to 
the cellar beneath. Guard him there !’”’ 

Such were Raglan’s commands, and Galeron 
was borne away at once. 


“O, my lord!” cried Philippo, gasping for 
breath. “My lord, do justice to D’Arcey. If 


| he is dead, clear up his character—do justice to 


As they wandered along, a | 


his memory! O, God, forgive me. Aurie! 
Mercy!” 


Over such agony of soul, the fitting conclusion 


Eleison—Eleison me! 


| to so infamous a life, it were better to draw a 
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veil. His shrieks rang out through the air as 
his spirit took its flight, and a distorted corpse 
showed how great had been his agony. 

Thus Philippo died; but Alexis, falling amid 
the glorious excitement of battle, died a warrior’s 
death, and where his noble form was buried on 
the Crimean plains, there he now is sleeping the 
warrior’s last long sleep ! 


CHAPTER XX. 
THE PLOTTERS. 


Recrxatp D’Arcry rode furiously up the 
long avenue of trees which led to Beacon Hall. 
His face was radiant with exaltation and joy, and 
as he spurred his horse on to a quicker pace, he 
held more tightly in his clenched hand a letter 
which he bore. It was morning, and a January 
sun shone upon the fields, which were now de- 
serted by all living animals. It was intensely 
cold, and the lakes and ponds, which in summer 
time sparkled so beautifully in the sun, were now 
bound in bonds of ice and snow. 

Along the frozen ground, Reginald D’Arcey 
spurred his horse, whose hoofs thundered upon 
the rocks and ice as he fled along. From the 
turret chamher window—that turret chamber 
which we have twice before introduced upon the 
scene—gazed his father, with an anxious coun- 
tenance. As he caught sight of his son at a dis- 
tance, his look was one of deep suspense; but 
as Reginald came swifily toward the house, his 
father saw his look of exultation, and saw, too, 
the letter which he bore, and which he waved 
triumphantly, as his father looked down. ‘He 
sprang from his horse. 

“ Here, take him to the stable,” he called out 
to Richard, who stood near him, and then he 
entered the house, and rushed up to his father’s 
room. 

“Well, Reginald, my boy,” said his father, as 
he entered, “ what fortune have you had ?” 

“ Here,” cried Reginald, throwing down the 
letter. “I opened it—I could not resist. 
and be happy.” 

His father took the letter with an eager grasp, 
and read it with sparkling eyes and flushed 
countenance. 


Read, 


“Splendid! Good Philippo—glorious plot! 
Ha, ha—court martial—and Galeron! Don’t I 
know Galeron! But what—killed. Lionel 


killed—yes. ‘A Russian sortie took place, and 
an attack was made on the redoubt where Lionel 
was imprisoned. He was last seen surrounded 
by Russian soldiers, and it is supposed that they 
killed him. He was attacked by so many, that 
he probably fell covered with wounds. A Zouave 
told me that he saw him pulled away by an her- 
culean Russian officer, all bleeding and pale, and 
violently hurled into the midst of the exaspera- 
ted Russians, who received him upon their bay- 
onets, and as they retreated, bore him thus to- 
ward the town. I do not know whcther to be- 
lieve the Zouave or not; but as D’Arcey’s body 
could not be found, I rather think it may be true 
Some of the new recruits from the Tartars would 
do a deed like this—’ So much for Lionel, ac- 
cording to Philippo. By Jove, Reginald, I gain- 
ed a prize when I got that man, did I not? So 
this fellow Lionel is killed. He is then forever 
out of our way. He will trouble us no more. 
But to think how Philippo played with him, as 
an angler plays with a trout, and even while the 
more thoroughly accomplishing his destruction, 
secured more of his confidence and love. O, by 
Jove, that was the best of all !”’ 

“Tt was well done.” 

“Yes, you are right. And now this fellow 
whom I dreaded most, inasmuch as he was young 
and strong—this fellow is out of the way. He 
can never more be an obstacle in our way, Regi- 
nald. There rernains now but a poor miserable 
old invalid, my brother, Sir Gasper. 
a trifle. We can soon dispose of him.” 

ie Pooh—yes.” 

“Richard says that he grows weaker every 
day.” 

“ He told me that he is losing his mind.” 

“Idiocy is one of the effects of this poison.” 

“ How well all the effects have reanlted.” 

“Mostexcellently. The diminution of strength, 
and affection of the mind, have gone on at just 
the desired rate.” 

“T admire your plans. They were admirably 
executed.” 


He is bat 


“Richard, you see, is a great acquisition. 
Next to Philippo, he has been the most useful. 









My brother thinks him the most faithful of ser- 
vants. He actually believes that Richard would 
lay down his life for him.” 

“Ah, indeed !’” 

“ You would have laughed, had you heard the 
fellow tell me how faithful he was, and how Sir 
Gasper trusted him. ‘That iron face of his makes 
his dry remarks most irresistibly ludicrous. He 
administers the poison to Sir Gaspar, in the 
most scientific way, and feeds him with articles 
saturated with this.” 

“And all this time, he is the most attached of 
servants, and the model of a faithful old 
domestic ?”’ 

“O, yes, that is the chief beauty in his char- 
acter !’” 

“ Well, he shall be well paid for this.” 

“O, of course. He must be. It would never 
do to send him off. He is too useful.” 

“And may be very necessary at a future time.” 

“Well, my brother is at the lowest ebb of life, 
that is evident,” said Henry D’Arcey, with a 
satistied smile. “He cannot last more than a 
week longer, according to present appearances.” 

“Have you seen him recently ?” 

“No. Ihave found Richard's reports satis- 
factory.” 

“Ah, very good. 
be very low indeed.” 

“Had I better inform him of Lionel’s death ?” 

“ Not just yet, I should say.” 

“Why not?” 

“Do you want to finish him at once ?” 

“No, I should prefer letting him live awhile.” 

“A week longer, for instance.” 

“ Yes, about a week.” 

“ Then I would not tell him this till then.” 

“O, Tsee. You think this sudden news would 
kill him ?” 

“In his present feeble state, I certainly be- 
lieve that he could not survive the shock.” 

“He is very fond of his son?” 

“ Yes—very fond, and very proud of him.” 

“Well, Reginald, do really think your ad- 
vice is good. I had better not say anything 
about it just yet.” 

“T suppose, father, there is no doubt about 
the news being thoroughly true ?” 

“Not the least. Philippo managed it all well. 
He would not write me on an uncertainty. And 
besides, he states the case as it is.” 


Richard makes him out to 


“ Leaving us to form our own conclusions.” 

“Yes, and I conclude that Lionel is forever 
gone—out of the way.” 

“The coast being left clear to his loving re- 
latives? Ha, ha.” 

“T tell you one thing that troubles me, my boy,” 
said Henry D’Arcey, after a pause. 

“ What is that?” 

“Those missing papers !” 

“The Russian letter ’” 

« Yes,” 

“Well, to tell the truth, I feel rather anxious.” 

“T suppose it is foolish to feel so, but I can- 
not avoid feeling as though they were in the 
hands of those who would make a fearful use of 
them.” 

“ By Heavens, father, do not talk so,” cried 
Reginald, startled and terrified. 

“And the mystery of the transaction,” con- 
tinned his father, ‘‘ makes the thing worse.” 

“Tt is unaccountable ' It is beyond my com 
prehension. I have not the slightest idea how 
it could have happened.” 

“And that is just what troubles me most.” 

“Wo von believe in spirits *” 

“ Well, not quite.” 

“Tf anything should tempt me to believe in 
spirits, it would be the loss of those letters.’”’ 

“ What the cause could have been, I cannot 
imagine. But the thought of it terrifies me, and 
gives me an anendurable feeling of insec urity 
What will be the result? It throws a gloom 
over me, and an wndefinable fear haunts me 
now, even when IT should be most exultant 
When will it cease to trouble me ?” 

“Ah, well. 
about this mysterious subject. 


A truce to this unpleasant talk 
We shall doubt 





I have 
heard of rate walking off with papers in this same 


less find the letter in some rat hole 


unaccountable way 

“Rats could not get into a private drawer 
and take the title deeds of the Artanon pro 
perty ed 

“True, I had forgotten that.” 

“Those women were at the bottom of that, I 
firmly believe.”’ 

“ They were, of course, in some way or other.” 

“ But how?” 

“Ah, how indeed !” 

“ Weill, Reginald, we must now attend to the 


nishing stroke. I would have wished that those 





miserable and despicable Greeks had not ran 


Indeed, in his way, I believe him fully the equal | 


of Philippo.” 
**O, is he not a precious old rascal *” 
“ You see he is the ‘attached domestic,’ boy. 


and above all that they had not taken those 
papers, however they got them ; but since they 
have gone, and the loss of these different things 
is irremediable, it is necessary to bear up, and 
endeavor to make the beet of it.” 


away 
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“Which I shall certainly exdeavor to do,” | “Ah? I know what you mean. Do not be | adien to the brave old gencral, in the station 


replied Reginald. 

“We are now neat the goal to which we have 
been tending so long, and which it has cost so 
much time, and money, and anxiety to reach. | 
But we are near it, thanks to the king of evil, 
his satanic majesty, and all other powers of dark- 
ness, who have assisted us.” 

“They must be thanked, certainly. Who 
else *” said Reginald, with a fiendish grin. 

“Well, we have arrived at this point, and one 
small obstacle yet remains to be removed. I | 
am not anxious that he should be finished with | 
to-day. In fact, I should be willing to wait, as 
you suggested, for a week, and then wind up the 
affair.” 

“And gain the handle to your name ?” 

“Yes. I imagine Sir Henry D’Arcey will 
not sound meanly,” said he, with a complacent 
smile. 

“And gain, above all, the broad acres around 
Beacon Hall?” 

“Ah, there you hit the nail on the head.” 

“ You will wait, then?” 

“ Yes, a week.” 

“Good. It will be better.” 

“We can play as the cat with the mouse.” 

“Let Richard gradually tease him down, and 
then you go in and finish him.” 

“The way the Emperor Napoleon thinks he 
will do with Sebastopol.” 

“Just so. And when will the old fellow be 
sent to Acheron ?” 

“ Let me see, this is the 12th of January. Let 
itbe the 20th. That will bea good time. If he 
does not die before then, I can give him the 
finishing stroke, by telling him about Lionel.” 

“Well, I will go. I wish you happiness,” 
and Reginald exultingly left the room. 

As Reginald left the house and went down 
the steps of the hall, Richard suddenly entered 
the chamber of Sir Gasper. The old man sud- 
denly sprang to his chair, and lay there appa- 
rently suffering and feeble. 

“Well, Richard ?” said he. 

“Master, they think themselves sure of their 
game.” 

« What news ?” 

“They have received a letter which makes 
them rejoice. They think that Lionel is slain.” 

“Lionel—ah, then, it is all right; they have 
not seen that telegraphic despatch ?” 

“ No.” 

“My boy is in Marseilles. How skilfully he 
contrived the message. He sent it to Bloundel, 
who gave it secretly to you. Yet I feared that 
they might by some chance see it.” 

“They have received a letter from Philippo, 
who states that he was killed.” 

“And the Greek, I dare say, thinks that he 
was killed.” 

“ Without doubt.” 

“And they think themselves sure of their 
game ?”” 

“Yes, they only have you to remove.” 

“Me—ah—O, yes !” 

“ They think you at the point of death.” 

“ Better and better!” cried Sir Gasper, by no 
means with the voice of a sick man; and rising 
from his chair, he walked gaily about the room. 
His noble form appeared to advantage as he 
paced up and down. “ They did not know that 
I had an antidote to nicotine ?” 

“No, they think you dying.” 

“What more ?” 

“Thinking Lionel dead, they reserve you for 
a time.” 

“Ah—to play with me.” 

“And then your brother will tell you that your 
son is dead, which news he hopes will kill you.” 

“ Kind brother!” 

“They have all the plan nicely arranged.” 

“O, what a pity to defeat so fineaplan. But 
tell me, when will my brother perform his last 
act of this drama?” 

“On the 20th of January.” 

“Ah, good—just the time. My boy will be 
here on the seventeenth. This will be the best 
thing. He can remain here unseen for a day or 
two.” 

“And then when the 20th comes—” 

“Ah, then you will see the triumph of the in- 
nocent over the guilty, and the victory of the sol- 
dier over the spy.” 

Richard relapsed into silence. His features 
which had been motionless, even in his utmost 
exultation, continued to hide the feelings which 
dwelt within his breast. 





CHAPTER XXI. 
THE RETURN. 


Ir was midday, on the 18th of January, when 
the steamer from Havre arrived at Southampton. 
Among the most eager to gain the shore, was a 
young man, whose military bearing proclaimed 
him an officer. It was Lionel D’Arcey. 

He took his valise in his own hands and hur- 
ried to the custom house, where an examination 
was speedily made, and he was permitted to go 
forth. At once he hurried to the railway station, 
and took the train which was just starting for 
London. It was dark within the station house, 
and Lionel was too busy with his own thoughts 
and reflections to look around him. He did not 
notice an elderly gentleman who sat opposite 
him, viewing him most intently. 

Lionel buried his head down into the collar of 
his coat, and indulged in a thousand conjec- 
tures as to the state of affairs in his family. Im- 
patient of delay, he felt an impulse to leap from 
the cars and set off on foot. He looked from 
the window at short intervals, and then at his 
watch to see when the cars would start. As he 
acted thus impatiently, he felt a hand laid gently 
upon his shoulder. He looked hastily up. The 
elderly gentleman had touched him. 

“ Well, Lioncl—you in England? How came 
you home safe? When did you leave the 
Crimea ?” 

“General De Lacy Evans!” cried Lionel, 
grasping his proffered hand. 

“It gives me an unexpected pleasure to see 
you, Lionel. I thought you had met the fate of 
all the brave fellows in your regiment.” 





“ Perhaps I may wish that I had.” 


alarmed—you are safe.” 
“ Safe?” 
“Yes. Rest assured of that. But tell me 
how you came here? I heard you were dead.” 
“Twas taken prisoner,’”’ said Lionel, and as 


house. 
I)’Arcey procured a cab, and at once put off 


| for the hotel, where he usually stayed while in | 
London. The carriage rolled through the crowd- 


ed streets, and was not long in arriving there. 


the cars began to move, he began his story, and | He was shown to a room. At the hotel, he 


recounted to Sir De Lacy Evans his past ad- 
ventures. The old warrior was filled with en- 
thusiasm, and listened with all the delight of a 


| 


found that no train would leave London for the 
vicinity of Beacon Hall, until the following 
morning. He was compelled therefore to resign 


soldier to a soldicr’s tale. His pleasure would | himself to his fate, and make preparations for 


burst forth in exclamations, and as Lionel told 
of his escape, and arrival at the English ships, 
he seized the hand of Lionel, and exclaimed : 

“ Well done, brave boy! brave Lionel. Your 
misfortunes were a blessing to you, if they led to 
this. Ah, my boy—you bear the true blood of 
the D’Arceys.” 

“You speak of my misfortunes. Have you 
heard of them?” asked D’Arcey. 

“Yes. Lord Raglan’s private despatches 
mentioned the circumstances. I cannot tell you 
how I was shocked. But I did not believe a 
word of it. It was only made known to a few 
of the principal generals. I spoke in your favor, 
and induced them to look upon your actions as 
the effect of youthful rashness. But it is all 
right now.” 

“All right ! what mean you?” cried D’Arcey, 
trembling with agitation. 

“Have you not heard then? Did you leave 
Constantinople without knowing? But how 
should you? Lord Raglan wrote a despatch 
dated 2nd January. It came here two days 
since. He says there was a vigorous sortie on 
the morning of the 2nd, that the Russians were 
repulsed with great slaughter, that a Greek nam- 
ed Philippo, who had been valet to you, was 
mortally wounded. 

“He said that this Greek was brought to his 
quarters, and there made a dying confession, by 
which it seems that by his plotting, caused in the 
first instance by the bribes of a powerful party in 
England—” 

“ Merciful Heaven!” cried Lionel. 

“ By means of this bribe,’’ General Evans con- 
tinued, “ he plotted against you, and caused you 
to be seized as a spy. You yourself, however, 
well know what would be the burden of such a 
confession. It induced them to consider your 
case again, and your character was cleared from 
every charge, and you were most honorably ac- 
quitted. A testimony of your valor and subor- 
dination accompanied the despatch.” 

D’Arcey could not speak. He pressed the 
hand of Evans in silent gratitude. 

“Of course, the thing was explained to all 
here, and your character is now unstained. But 
there was another statement. Philippo charged 
with his dying breath, Lord Raglan’s secretary, 
Galeron with spying. He was seized, his papers 
were examined—the charge was found to be en- 
tirely true, and the infernal rascal was at once 
sent off to Constantinople. There he will pro- 
bably be formally tried, and shot as a spy.” 

“Praise be to Heaven!” cried Lionel, “‘ which 
favors the innocent, and thus punishes the 
guilty!” 

“My young friend,” said Evans, ‘“ you have 
escaped from a wonderful plot. I shudder as I 
look upon the danger that enveloped you. It 
must have been a fierce hatred which prompted 
any one to treat you thus.” 

“Tt must indeed. But O, tell me—is my 
father—my father well?” 

“ Sir Gasper?” said Evans. “ Heis living, but 
he is very low. He cannot probably recover. I 
heard this from your uncle, about a fortnight 
since. You must hasten to him.” 

“From my uncle!” exclaimed Lionel, and 
was silent. 

“Yes. He had heard of your death !” 

“ Had he—a fortnight ago ?” 

“A fortnight—no. It was the 13th, I was 
mistaken. I saw him a fortnight ago, also; but 
it was on the 13th that he told me of your death. 
Raglan mentioned your death in his despatch 
which cleared up your fame.” 

“Thank Heaven, I am yet in life. Ay! and 
able to punish my enemies !”’ cried Lionel, fierce- 
ly; then not heeding Evans’s look of surprise, he 
continued : 

‘Have you heard of my regiment ?” 

“Yes, you have no regiment now !”” 

“No regiment! How!” 

“Out of one thousand men, but three sre 
left!” 

“Is it—can it be possible!” 

“These three are on their way to Scutari.” 

“ Disabled ?” 

“Yes. You are the only able man in the re- 
giment now.” 

“Then I cannot return to the Crimea.” 

“Not for a long time—perhaps never. For it 
will require a ycar or two to discipline recruits to 
fill up the ranks again, and before that time, 
this terrific struggle in the Crimea will doubtless 
be over.” 

“O, Heavens, what news you have to tell 
me!” cried Lionel, clenching his hands together. 

‘Sad news indeed. Most mournful, truly. 
News which has thrilled through the heart of 
England, and roused to madness the whole em- 
pire.” 

“Who will be punished for these things ?” 

“Who? who can be found? On whom can 
the blame be laid. The newspapers, headed by 
the Times, attack the government, and blame the 
system of military rule. Others blame the ex- 
pelled ministry. Others throw it all upon Lord 
Raglan.” 

“You, I see,” said Lionel, “are the popular 
favorite, just now ?” 

“Yes,”’ said Evans, with a faint smile; “the 
idol of an hour, you know. However, I am not 
carried away with it. I feel that my race is 
nearly run, and that in a short time I must join 
my gallant companions in arms on the eternal 
shore !” 

“But, O, what sufferings! what heroism! 
what bravery! Starvation, cold, weariness, suf- 
fering and agony of every kind, have killed the 





brave soldiers, but failed to subdue their lofty 


souls !’"’ 


Thus conversing, they continued till the house | 


tops of London appeared beneath them, as the 
cars rolled along the high track, and Lionel bade 


waiting. 


He sat down and wondered where Irene and | 


her mother might now be? If nothing adverse 
had occurred to prevent them from carrying 
their plans into execution, they might even now 
be in London. And if in London, to what hotel 
might they more readily go, than this, their fav- 
orite stopping place? A wild thought came into 
his head. 

“Pooh!” he exclaimed, “ impossible !” 

Just then a knock was heard at the door. 

“Come in!’ he cried. 

The door opened, and a waiter entered. 

“ Well?” said D’Arcey. 

“Please, sir. Is your name D’Arcey, sir?” 

“Yes, what do you want?” 

“ Captain D’Arcey ?” 

Fen,” 

“ Well, a lady wants to see you.” 

“A lady?” cried Lionel, his heart beating 
very violently. 

“Yes, sir; a young lady, sir.” 

“ Where ?” 

“No 31, is the room.” 

“No 31, where is that, you fool?” cried 
Lionel, excitedly. 

“T’ll show your honor at once.” 

Up sprang Lionel, in a furious haste, and 
rushed toward the door. The waiter hurried 
along passages and halls, up a flight of stairs, 
along a hall, until they came to a door. It was 
partly open. Two brilliant eyes were peeping 
forth. 

Lionel sprang toward the door. It was flung 
open. In a moment he was in the arms of 
Trene! 

“Trene! Irene!” he cried. 

“ Lionel !” 

Again in that tender embrace the two lovers 
found perfect bliss—bliss all the greater now, 
for they knew there would henceforth be no 
separation. 

“But, Irene, when did you get here ?” 

“A day since. We arrived here yesterday 
morning.” 

“And I, an hour ago.” 

“Tsaw you get out of the cab. My heart 
told me who it was. I saw your name on 
the valise which the servant threw down in 
the hall. I could not resist a temptation to look 
at it. And it was yours. I sent the servant to 
bring you here.” 

Irene’s mother advanced to greet Lionel; 
weariness and travel seemed but to have given 
her freshness and energy. She was erect and 
stately, and met Lionel with warmth and 
affection. 

“ You are safe from all danger from bombard- 
ment in this country, madam,” said Lionel. 

“Yes, we may rest at ease here.” 

“But tell me, how you escaped?” asked 
Lionel, folding Irene to his heart, and addressing 
Madame Arbanon. 

“T feared that it would be a difficult task, but 
I was agreeably disappointed. I had sold my 
property before you came to Odessa, and I took 
a passport for Warsaw the day of your escape. 
I got it without any difficulty. At Warsaw, I 
obtained a passport to Berlin, and at Berlin I ob- 
tained one for London. It took about three 
weeks for us to travel the whole distance, and we 
journeyed incessantly.” 

“Meeting with no delays or dangers, I sup- 
pose—you were indeed fortunate in that respect,” 
said D’Arcey. ‘But I am surprised at the ease 
with which you obtained your passports.” 

“IT suppose the commandant at Warsaw had 
heard my name associated with that of a certain 
Englishman, whom I will not mention, who is 
favorable to the emperor. In short, I believe 
they supposed I was coming here on the em- 
peror’s business. In Odessa, Alexis procured 
our passport.” 

“ Fortunate for you—was it not? O, by the 
way, was there any disturbance about my es- 
cape?” said D’Arcey. 

The two ladies burst into merry peals of 
laughter. 

“O, Lionel!” cried Irene. “It was success- 
ful more than you supposed. In the morning 
they entered the room, they found the window 
cut, or rather the iron grating, they saw no rope, 
no means of escaping. The writing on the table 
attracted their attention. An English prisoner 
who was sent for, translated it for them. It was 
pronounced a case of suicide ! 

‘‘ All through Odessa, the report was spread, 
that a British officer, filled with despair, common 
to Englishmen, had taken the natural cure for 
the blues, and had sprung from the fourth story 
window into the water.” 

“And Irene,” said her mother, “ went to the 
prison, wept, lamented, and was inconsolable !” 

Irene blushed. 





CHAPTER XXII. 
THE GATHERING. 


“We cannot leave London until to-morrow,” 
said Lionel to Irene. ‘ Have you nothing with 
which I may employ the time? Something 
which may relate to this uncle of mine. For 
soon I will return when he does not expect it, 
and I wish to overwhelm him with irrefragable 
proofs of his own guilt.” 

“T have that strange writing—in cypher letter, 
I suppose it is—but of what use is that?” 

“A letter?” 

“Ta 

“Where did you get it?” 

“In the room, where we found our papers.” 

“ O, you took this at the same time—did you ?” 

“Fea; 

For Irene had related to Lionel the whole ex- 
perience of her past life since they had been 
asunder, when they were at Odessa. 





“And this letter is in Russian t” 
“No, you obtuse fellow. It is in an unknown 
language.” 

“You said a cypher—a secret writing.” 

“T said so, because I thought it looked so. It 
is formed of grotesque symbols, which can be 
nothing else than a secret cypher.” 

She went to a desk which stood upon a table 
in the corner of the room, and took from it the 
paper. Lionel looked at it. It was written in 
strange and anknown signs, which were evident- 
ly a cypher invented for the purpose of sending 
a secret communication. 

Lionel glanced over it, and then putting it 
upon the table before him, looked at it long and 
earnestly. 

“No use, Lionel,” said Irene. ‘No use at 
all. That writing defies you—you have no key 
with which to unlock it.” 

Lionel smiled, and still continued to pore 
over it. 

“Tt must be some important communication, 
or it would not be written thus,” said Irene. 
“Would that it were possible to read it; but 
this of course, cannot be.” 

“Ah?” said Lionel. = 

“‘Ah? yes—it cannot be read. How can it, 
T should like to know? If you could only get 
out one or two letters, then the rest could be 
known.” 

“Ah, yes—one or two—and it is those one or 
two that I am after.” 

“After? Why, are you really trying to de- 
cipher it?” said Irene. 

“Certainly Iam. Have you ever read a story 
written by an American—Edgar Poe—calied 
‘The Gold Bug?” 

“Gold Bug—no.” 

“ Well, if you had, you would not laugh.” 





“Why, what relation has a Gold Bug, or a 
story about one, to this?” 

“Tt tells how a man found a parchment in- 
scribed with secret letters, and how he decipher- 
ed it, and became rich.”’ 

“I do not see how it is possible.” 

“Nothing is easier to certain minds; but 
every one cannot do it.” 

“Can you ?” 

“The reading of that story put the idea of 
trying it into my head. I immediately perplex- 
ed a half dozen friends, by getting them to make 
up some secret cypher writing.” 

“And did they ?” 

“Yes.” 

“And could you make them ont ?” 

“Every one.” 

“ But they were not hard ?” 

“Not—why not? Indeed they were. Some 
of them were infinitely harder than this, inas- 
much as not only the writing, but the matter, and 
the mode of writing, was arranged to puzzle. 
This, however, is an ordinary letter, ordinarily 
written, and the cypher alone is the obstacle to 
prevent reading it.” 

“To me the greatest conceivable obstacle,” 
said Irene. 

“And to me inconsiderable,” said Lionel. 

“ Can you read that?” 

“ Not just now.” 

“Will you soon ?” 

“T can make it out in a few hours.” 

“How much have you discovered ?” 

“ The order and arrangement.” 

“But the words are not divided ; how can you 
discover the divisions?” 

“That comes on along with the other discov- 
eries; the division of words I do not care for.” 

“What are you doing now, pray ?” asked 
Irene, taking a deeper and deeper interest in the 
discovery of that which had seemed to her an 
impenetrable secret. 

“Tam counting the number of repetitions of 
each letter.” 

“ For what purpose ?” 

“To see the proportion these repetitions bear 
to one another.” 

“What will you do then?” 

“I will take the most frequent one, and build 
up from that. The most frequent one will be 
either the letter ‘e’ or ‘0.’ ” 

Lionel pored over the letter for awhile longer, 
and then having finished it for the present, he 
putit in his pocket, reserving the complete de- 
ciphering of it until another time. 

“Tt would be good amusement in the cars,” 
he said. 

“You will examine it while travelling?” said 
Irene. 

“Yes. Iexpect it to be of service.” 

“It must be important ?” 

“And I will confront him with this !’”” 

“T can imagine his surprise.” 

“‘ However, I will not look at it any more just 
now. We must take measures for our return to 
Beacon Hall. Are you ready ?” 

“Are we to go?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“We did not know, but we are ready to leave. 
All that we have is in trunks.” 

“Why, did you suppose, Irene, that I would 
ever part from youagain? Never!’’ and Lionei 
pressed her to his heart. 

“No, but I did not know how your plans 
would be laid.” 

“You might have been assured, Irene, that, 
however they might have been laid, they could 
not, under any circumstances, require an absence 
of either one of us from the other.”’ 

* Good, Lionel.” 


your old apartments, just as though nothing had 
happened. You will probably tind them in the 
same condition as they were left. Nothing ever 
changes at the hall. Every thing continues the 
same.” 

“As to going back quietly, we cannot man- 
age that,” said Irene. 

“QO, that must bedone. That will be the best 
part of it. To come publicly, would lead to an 
unpleasant collision between you and my uncle. 
But come privately, and I will see that you are 


miles away, and while I hurry to see my poor 
father, I can send the man Richard, to bring you 
in the required manner.” 





“ Richard will understand all sbout it.” 


“You will therefore return, of course, to Bea- | 
con Hall, and you can take up your quarters at | 


led in quietly. I can leave youin Norbury, two | 





| 


“O, yes. 


He will see at once what is to be 
done. 

“And how will you go?” 

“It will be evening when I arrive. I do not 
intend to see my uncle at once. Or rather 1 
shall guide my conduct by my father’s con- 
dition and advice.” 

“You yourself then, will go home secretly ¢”’ 

“Ofcourse. I wish to see a litsle of my uncle's 
conduct towards my father, so as to bring these 
charges more irresistibly upon him.” 

“And then—” 

“Then will come the denouement. I will 
close with him, and take vengeance on him and 
his villanous son, for all their fiendish machina- 
tions against me; for all their persecutions of 
my helpless father, for all their wicked designs 
against you.” 

The two lovers then left this subject, to speak 
upon one of a more tender nature. They sat 
iong beside one another, conversing upon this 
pleasing theme, and rearing glorious editices of 
hope and happiness in the future. 

At last midnight arrived, and the deep tones 
of the midnight bells, tolling on every side, 
warned them of the hour of rest. 

D’Arcey retired to bed, but not to sleep. A 
thousand vengeful thoughts agitated his soul, as 
he vainly tried to slumber, and when a fitful 
sleep would visit him, it would be disturbed by 
dreams of maddening and exciting scenes. His 
mind, restless and uneasy, quickened and render. 
ed more active than usual by his wakefulness, 
went over all the past, and brought up before 
him every imagined scene of misery, every pang 
of real woe. He saw his father suffering and 
dying; his Irene compelled to flee away, and 
seek refuge in a far, foreign land; himself the 
victim of a cruel plot, a convict, a suspected 
criminal, a double prisoner. Behind the scenes— 
the mover of all these things—the causer of all 
this manifold misery—the malicious designer of 
every one of these intricate plots and diabolical 
schemes—Lionel saw his unprincipled, corrupted 
unnatural, most hateful uncle—the abandoned 
Henry D’Arcey. 

The morning came and illumined the chamber 
where LionelMiad passed through a sleepless night. 
He did not delay long in London. Filled with 
the utmost feelings of anxicty for his father’s 
condition, and utterly unable to endure suspense, 
he hurried his two fair companions, and by the 
first train for the southwest counties, the party 
left London, on their way to Beacon Hall. 

Lionel took out the paper whereon were the se- 
cret cypher letters—the cryprographs, and busied 
himselfin the task of deciphering it. With alead 
pencil in his hand, he sat for five hours, motion- 
less, poring over the paper, occasionally stop- 
ping to mark something ; aud marking more and 
more frequently, the longer he gazed. 

At last he drew himself up, and handed the 
paper to Irene, who all this time had viewed 
him sympathizingly, and occasionally cheered 
him by a pleasant remark, or a friendly word. 

“Have you finished it?’ said she. 

“Yes,” said Lionel. 

Irene took it. Over every letter Lionel had 
putits equivalent, and there it was, deciphered— 
the translation being written interlineously. To 
read it off now was an easy task. 

“ This will be something with which to con- 
front him. It was worthy the trouble of decipher- 
ing!” said Lionel, as he carefully folded it up. 
“ Were I only to have this against him, it would 
give me a power over him, at the thought of 
which he well might tremble. 

For the remainder of the way, Lionel was 
himself again. The nearer he approached to his 
home the more his gloom and sadness died away, 
and the more his natural gaiety resumed its 
sway. 

Sir Gasper D’Arcey was restless, as he sat in 
his huge arm-chair. Richard stood near him, 
his countenance as usual motionless, and he as 
usual silent. 

“Tis strange Lionel has not come yet,” said 
Sir Gasper, impatiently. “ He should have been 
here two days ago. 1am afraid something has 
happened to him. For here it is now nearly the 
night of the 19th, and yet he is not here. Ha— 
by Jove. Look, Richard. Who is that, walk- 
ing up Lionel’s favorite path, back there? Run, 
Nichard, run—”’ 

The man vanished. 

Sir Gasper’s heart beat with a violence unusual 
to age, as he waited the return of Richard. Soon 
he heard returning footsteps. He sprang from 
his seat. The footsteps approached—the sounds 
came nearer, The dooropened. For a moment, 
Sir Gasper paused, straining his eyes through the 
gloom. In another moment his son was in his 
erms ! 

“Lionel! Lionel! my brave boy, welcome to 
your home, and to your father’s heart.” 

“Father!” cried Lionel, in a transport of 
amazement and happiness. ‘‘ You are well again. 
I was told that you were dying—” 

“Speak low, my boy. Richard, where is my 
brother and nephew. Did they see Lionel 

“No, sir. They are up at the Hermitage.” 

“O, Richard. Go to Norbury with a car- 
riage. Madame Arbanon and her daughter are 
there. Can you bring them up—on the sly—you 
know, and let them into their old quarters, un- 
known to my uncle ?” 

“ Trust me, Master Lionel.” 

“Well, haste! But what are you waiting for?” 

Richard stood still, with bis eyes fastened on 
Lionel, and a tear—a tear, trembled in the corner 

“O, my young master! J am glad to see you 
here again.”’ 

Lionel caught the faithful old fellow’s hand, 
and wrung it heartily. Richard hastened from 


the room. 

Then Sir Gasper and Lione! carefully fastened 
the door, talked long about the past and much 
about the immediate future, and Lionel, rejoiced 
that he was in time for the appointed twenticth 
of January, delayed his vengeance until then 
Sir Gasper, Lionel, Irenc—all—looked forward 


to the morrow! 


[CONCLUDED NEXT WrEK.|} 


[The back numbers of The Flag of oer Unum, contain 
ing the preceding chapters «f this story. can be had of al 
the periodical dealers, and at our publishing office J 
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Yeo pretty. teta chante hin 
1 purchased at Stewart's ber 
Command ve my mare, pretty 


With digits cupresive sod & 


O way, did ve ben, pretty glove 
Oe amateur s hands be wou 
T anter a stew om the reeds 


Or trot a muse balky sod 


Ve pretty, tete chemote akin 
1 christen with Ink spots roe 
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INSPIRATION, 


BY BLANCHE D ARTOISE. 


Ye pretty, twin chamots-skin loves, 

I purchased at Stewart's last week! 
Command ye my muse, pretty gloves, 
With digits expressive and meek. 

O say, did ye ken, pretty gloves, 
On amateur’s hands ye would go? 
To canter a steed on the roads, 
Or trot a muse balky and slow? 


Ye pretty, twin chamois-skin loves! 
I christen with ink spots your digits; 
Just hear, O equestrians, how gloves 
Are magic to banish the fidgets. 

I roamed away off—for they said, 
Jetais tres mecontent here at home; 
And the while I was absent—muse fled! 

And still she continues to roam. 


Ye pretty, twin chamois skin loves, 
Entice ye the truant jade back! 
She'll curvette and dance, but these gloves 
Will soon curb her down to the track. 
Aujourd hui, je pense que la terre ; 
Is paradise fit for the loves; 
Dull ennui can’t make me despair, 
While dreaming o’er you, pretty gloves. 


Old Sol has just burst from a cloud, 
The birds sing melodious strain ; 
Blithe hope is curvetting so proud, 
My spirits are mounting again! 
Like rustle of banner unfurling, 
Or rippling of waves on the sea, 
Young leaflets to breezes uncurling, 
Floats music of motion o’er me! 


O, give to me wings! I would sail 

In a spirit-shalp over the foam! 
Mon Diew! if it blows up agale, 

I pray to be somewhere near home! 
No, no! ‘tis a courser, I mean! 

My riding-cap, whip, and my gloves! 
I've not had a race yet this spring, 

Ye pretty, twin chamois-skin loves! 
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THE DONKEY DRIVER OF CAIRO. 


BY DR. J. V. C. SMITH. 

“ A maw who owns nothing but an ass, and 
does his duty, is a gentleman, in Egypt, howadji,” 
said a one-eyed, barefooted and bare-legged 
Arab, who was praising the qualities of his don- 
key and refusing to let an Englishman ride to the 
pyramids of Ghiza, unless he was paid twice as 
much as it was worth. 

Mr. Bull remonstrated with the extortioner, 
and to show him that it would be better to let the 
little long-eared obstinacy earn something, in- 
stead of nothing, by chaffering for more paras 
than others asked, Mahommed Moulah, the 
donkey driver, filled his pipe with a new charge 
of Syrian tobacco, leaned one elbow on the shoul- 
der of the shabby beast, put on airs and said, “a 
man who owns nothing but an ass, and does his 
duty, is a gentleman, in Egypt.” 

There would have been no difficulty about the 
price of the trip, had there been any competitors 
present for the job. But as there were none, the 
Ishmaelite was determined to take advantage of 
the stranger’s circumstances. 

Every city and town on the Nile, from Dami- 
etta to the first cataract, abounds with donkeys 
and donkey drivers. They are express convey- 
ancers, who take passengers or luggage, invari- 
ably on the backs of asses, which are driven by 
their owners in the rear. 

With a stout cudgel, the driver gives one 
and another a tremendous blow over the stern 
of each, just as they appear to be coming toa 
dead halt. Why their bones are not pulverized 
in a single excursion, is a marvel; but they are 
neither broken nor ground into powder. Asses 
undoubtedly get used to being unmercifully 
thumped, just as eels become accustomed to being 
skinned. 

At Alexandria and Cairo, the saddles are 
really a load before the rider getson. The pum- 
mel is an enormous protuberance rising up in 
front, half as large as a man’s hat. Nothing 
could have been devised more comfortable for 
the rider, because he can brace against it very 
advantageously. 

as camels and the Dongola cattle have humps, 
the first on their backs and the latter on their 
shoulders, the Arabs seem to think that donkeys 
might have them also. But as they wont grow, 
the manufacturers build them on thé saddle. 

Donkeys scarcely larger than a well developed 
sheep, in those cities wear bridles of sufficient 
strength, from the width and weight of the head- 
stall, throat-latch and reins, to hold a rhinoceros. 
When fairly mounted by a man of ordinary size, 
his legs dangle near the ground. When ready, 
the proprietor gives a whack with his shilelah, 
which makes the stupid brute nearly leap out of 
his hide. Sometimes the suddenness of the op- 
eration pitches the rider off, or the donkey 
slips out from under him in “ von leetel minnit,” 
as the French dancing-master spoke of the rapid- 
ity of lightning. 

Higher up the river, saddles and bridles are a 
luxury not to be had for money, although almost 
anything may. Hence people down stream are 
regarded by those up stream as aristocrats, if 
they ride on saddles. Those who hire out don- 
keys, whether with saddles or without them, run 
by their side, if they ran; but if they slack pace, 
whack goes the club, something after the fashion 
of “ pop goes the weasel.” 

Going slow or fast is a matter of apparent in- 
ditference to the donkey driver. Through the 
entire day, under an intensely hot sun, they never 
complain of fatigue, provided they are to be paid 
well. 

Near to the Frank quarter, in that crooked old 
mameluke city of Cairo, as lately as 1851, there 
was a donkey driver who took the stand imme- 
diately after the Imaum had completed calling 
the faithful to prayers, where he remained until 
When there was no 
demand, Mahommed Moulah used to get in the 
shade of his donkey and smoke till he was 
sleepy, and then take refreshing snoozes. 

The ass understood the habits of his master, 
and with eyes half closed, dozed, and whisked 
his long tail to keep the flies off. 
flect, or feel a spirit of envy come over them, 
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some one wanted an ass. 





If asses ever re- 
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scores of them passing to and fro, laden with 
stores in panniers, must have contrasted their 
hard lot with the comfortable, lazy life of Ma- 
hommed Moulah’s ass. 

Well, on the last day of the rhamadam, when 
the most pious of the prophet’s followers think 


, against him. 


more of something to fill their empty stomachs | 


than long prayers in a mosque, Mahommed 
Moulah was at his stand as usual, when a lady 
enveloped in asilk bournouse, large enough to 
cover up half a dozen women, concealed by a 
long white veil, touched him with the toe of her 
peaked toed slipper, to wake him up. 


Of course that would rouse a donkey driver, if | 


anything. Up he started upon his feet, rubbed 
the only eye he had, and noticing a female, mod- 
estly stepped back to give her room to move. 

“ Will you take me,” said the woman in the 
bournouse, “to the palace of Shoubra, for a 
piaster ?” 

“No, I can’t,” was the answer. Perhavs he 
would have said no ma’am, if a civility of that de- 
scription was in use in that country. 

“But you must!” exclaimed the lady, with 
some degree of vehemence. 

“Must—must! This is my own ass; anda 
man who owns nothing but an ass, and does his 
duty, is a gentleman, in Egypt, if you please.” 

“Then Vil have you bastinadoed for being im- 
pudent, and fined ten piasters for keeping a don- 
key that never carried a woman without throw- 
ing her off and exposing her face to the gaze of 
infidels.” 

Mahommed Moulah knew his demure, sleepy- 
looking beast, which at that moment stood as 
though he grew up on that particular spot, like 
a date tree, was a contrary fellow; but for the 
life of him he could not remember that he had 
been bestrode by a woman. 

There are no carriages of any kind whatever 
in modern Egypt, for the people of high or low 
estate, save a coach belonging to the pasha, who 
rides in it from his palace near the citadel, on 
the back of the city, down to the gardens of 
Shoubra, where the old Mahomet Aly formerly 
had a magnificent harem. In fact a pair of 
wheels could not be rolled down there, some 
three miles, were it not drawn on the edge of the 
desert, outside of the dwellings. With its four 
hundred mosques, a college of dervishes, mint, 
barracks for an army, besides innumerable 
anomalous structures, including the tombs of the 
mameluke kings on the outskirts, the streets are 
so narrow that in some of them two camels can 
only squeeze by each other. Every creeping 
thing, from Turks in tarbouches, to the plagues 
of Egypt, which are myriads of queerly construct- 
ed vermin, must go in single file in the streets. 

It wont do, however, to digress, although the 
gloomy, windowless streets and what one sees in 
them, dark and narrow as they are, abound in 
curiosities. We must proceed with the story of 
the donkey driver of Cairo. 

“ How can you compel me to go to Shoubra, 
against my will ?” asked Mahommed Moulah. 

“Because my business is urgent,” said the 
lady ; ‘“‘and you have leave to keep an ass for 
those who desire to use him, but not for idling 
away time.” 

“ How do you know anything about my busi- 
ness ?” exclaimed Mahommed Moulah. “ Abbas 
Pasha reigns for the good of his subjects. He 
protects us as long as we pay our taxes. If we 
can’t have money enough for the use of our don- 
keys to pay their keeping, how could we meet 
the demands of the tax gatherer?” 

“That’s your affair and not mine. I must 
ride to Shoubra, and on that ass, and for one 
piaster,” said the woman in the silk bournouse. 

“ Were you a man instead of a woman, I would 
complain to the kadi, for threatening,me with 
punishment because I don’t work for less than I 
can afford.” 

Scarcely were the last words out of his mouth, 
when the woman sprang astride the saddle. Such 
is the custom. ‘There are no side saddles, and 
if there were, they could not be used in the nar- 
row streets, since the projecting knees of the 
rider would be raked against the walls of rough 
houses, or she be thrown off in passing men or 
animals. . 

“ Very cool,” thought Mahommed Moulah, 
“‘ whether you have permission or not.” 

He dared not touch her by way of tumbling 
her off, because it is unlawful to lay a finger on 
another man’s property of that kind in Egypt. 
Women don’t belong to themselves, in that coun- 
try, but to somebody else—being chattels—to be 
bought, sold, divorced or given away, as fancy 
or interest may determine. 

Mahommed Moulah was a man who had dis- 
covered in the course of a long experience that 
the easiest method of going through the world 
was on the whole the best. People who are all 
the time fighting for their rights, don’t do. much 
else. 

“ Since you are on, madam,” said Mahommed 
Moulah, “ and I dare not knock you off, I shall 
go to Shoubra; it’s your own affair about hold- 
ingon.” Saying thus much, he gave the donkey 
an immense polt over the crupper bone. 

Away went the donkey as though drawn over 
the ground by a locomotive! The woman 
clenched both hands into the front edge of the 
saddle skirt, while the wind distended her bour- 
that the ass appeared to 
be running with an air balloon on his back. 

Unlike any former exhibition of speed, the 
donkey entirely outstripped the momentum of 
his master, who neither got near enough to give 


nouse so wonderfully, 


him another blow with the cudgel, or seize the 
bits to keep him from killing himself with extra- 
ordinary exertion, before he brought up at the 
palace gate at Shoubra. 





After a while Moham- | 


med Moulah arrived himself, quite out of breath, | 


and exhausted with fatigue. Just as he came 
up, the woman leaped off, and ascended the steps 
of the palace. However he hailed her with a 
loud voice, demanding the piaster, the sum she 


had stipulated to pay, although ten would not 


have induced him to take the trip, had it not | 


been for taking care of the ass. 

“None are so deaf as those who don’t wish to 
hear,”’ is an Arab proverb. 

There the la 
of the door w 






y stood listening at the key-hole 


out giving the least heed to the 


stentorian bawling of Mahommed Moulah, who | 





swore by the head of Abbas Pasha he would go 
where he could have justice, if she didn’t come 
down the steps and settle the bill. 

Mahommed Moulah would have gone to her, 
but custom, the law and the guards were all 
That was not all, even if he had 
dared ascend the steps, she was a woman, and 
therefore he had no right to beat her, because she 
was not his property, as was the donkey. 

Tn this dilemma, Mahommed Moulah took the 
beast by the bridle, turned his head towards 
Cairo, expecting of course that the ass would 
gladly return after such unmerciful usage, to the 
sleeping stand from whence they started. 

Not so, however. The ass refused to budge. 
Going aft, as they say of a ship, Mahommed 
Moulah belabored him at a fearful rate, but there 
he remained immovably, as though reposing upon 
a fresh litter of barley straw, from Cos Ombus. 
Mahommed Moulah had the penetration to see 
that the more he bruised the obstinate beast, the 
worse it would be for his interest. He had a 
mind to break his bones as he would have crush- 
ed a cracked jug ; “but on the whole,” said he 
in a sensible soliloquy, “if he’s killed to gratify 
my revenge, then I shall be left without an ass; 
on the other hand, where’s the advantage of own- 
ing an ass if he refuses to move ?” 

A graver question never exercised the mind 
of a donkey driver. At that moment a wise but 
unknown follower of the prophet, whose sunken 
eyes and grisly beard were indicative of pro- 
found reflection,beckoned to Mahommed Moulah, 
as much as to say, “come to me, O thou per- 
plexed,” which he obeyed, because, if he was a 
donkey driver, he respected those who were de- 
yout in their outward appearance. 

“‘T have been a spectator to the transaction,” 
said the mufti, with a solemn face, “and for a 
piaster I will tell thee how to start that perverse 
animal, and for a second piaster, the way to ob- 
tain payment of the rider.” 

He agreed to the first proposal, because he 
couldn’t leave the dumb creature standing bolt 
upright in front of the pasha’s harem. 

“What is to be done next?” eagerly asked 
Mahommed Moulah. 

“ Help me to the saddle, and observe what fol- 
lows,” was the mufti’s reply. 

He did so, and the instant he struck the sad- 
dle seat, he uncorked a small phial, out of the 
nozzle of which an intolerable stench escaped. 
It was dreadful. The ass to escape from its in- 
tense offensiveness returned back to Cairo quick- 
er than he came down. 

Mahommed Moulah was as badly affected by 
the mauvaise odeur, as the four-footed thing that 
was flying out of sight with the mufti. 

““ What does this mean ?” exclaimed Mahom- 
med Moulah; “amI in my seven senses, or 
surrounded by the bad spirits of the giouar !” 

He rubbed his eye, tightened his belt round his 
waist, pulled the tarbousch down over his ears, 
and set forward for the city. 

On arriving at the old spot, the donkey, sleepy 
as usual, was cool as a cucumber. Nota hair 
was dampened by perspiration, or a particle of 
white sand sticking to the grisly mane. While 
he was trying to account for the mystery, the 
mufti appeared and demanded the piaster for 
accomplishing the undertaking. 

On inquiry whether it was his intention to get 
what was due from the woman, he concluded to 
let it go as a bad debt, trusting that Allah would 
prosper his business in future. As he had always 
been honest in his dealings, and never cheated 
anybody but Jews and Christians, he was well 
satisfied that blessings were in reservation for him 
somewhere. 

“Very well, then,” said the mufti, “if you 
don’t choose to pay for being informed how to 
get your dues, I shall depart, with this admoni- 
tion: When a woman mounts your donkey, 
loosen the girth.” 

Singular advice that, thought Mahommed 
Moulah. Let us look into the meaning of it. 

Filling his pipe, he took the old position on the 
shady side of the ass, as usual, and very naturally 
began to cogitate on the vicissitudes of life ; the 
uncertainties of trade; the vanity of human am- 
bition; and the philosophy of unbuckling the 
girth when a woman is determined to ride a 
donkey. 

While in this proper state of mind, a troop of 
horsemen came prancing towards him in grand 
military style, in the centre of which was the 
pasha, that mighty disposer of human heads, 
who rules by the volitions of his individual will, 
and cuts capers or throats, according to his own 
liking. Forming a line, the pasha motioned to 
the modest Mahommed Moulah, who was gazing 
with admiration at the brilliant spectacle, to 
advance. 

Laying down his pipe, with extreme fear and 
trembling, he obeyed—falling on his knees and 
touching the ground with the os frontis. 

“Report informs me,” said his supreme ex- 
cellency, “that you have asserted that aman who 
owns an ass and does his duty is a gentleman, in 
Egypt.” 

“ True, O, favored of the prophet; it’s true, if 
there were no losses,” answered Mahommed 
Moulah. 

“ How can there be losses, if customers pay as 
much as you ask ?” 

“May it please your great highness—there’s 
the rub—we don’t receive as much as we ought 
to have in every instance,” said the donkey 
driver. 

“Give me an example of a loss,” demanded 
the pasha. 

Mahommed Moulah recounted the recent ex- 
cursion to the palace of Shoubra, and the treatment 
he had received from the strange woman. 

“ Then this rabble of donkey drivers are all 
gentlemen, are they ?” inquired the pasha. 

“If they pay their debts, and the taxes to your 
mighty highness, I consider them gentlemen.” 

““What is your opinion of a man who does 
neither one nor the other ?”’ asked the pasha. 

“That he who cheats his creditors or the gov- 
ernment that protects him, never will become 
treasurer for your excellency.” 

“Never,” said the pasha 

“ But to the woman, what lesson has her un- 
just treatment taught you, of practical value *”’ 

“This,” quickly answered Mahommed Mon- 


| lah, “that women will do as they like, and we 
can’t help ourselves.”’ 

“Precisely so; that is wisely said.” 

“But notwithstanding the shabby tricks they 
sometimes serve us, I consider them more just 
than men,” continued Mahommed Moulah. 

“ Another pearl of a sentence,” was the remark 
of the pasha to the guards. “ But do you con- 
ceive the woman who compelled you to let her 
ride to Shoubra for one piaster, with a threat of 
a bastinado if you refused, will prove your theory 
to be correct?” 

“ Allah is the fountain of justice, and he can 
turn a woman, if he can control the wind.” 


ruler and the humblest of his subjects, the wo- 
man in the bournouse reappeared, surrounded 
by a group of beautiful maidens in yellow slippers 
g@nd closely fitting veils, under the charge of the 
chief of the eunuchs of the harem. 

Not only the pasha bowed low, but the horse- 
men followed his example, nor did they raise 
their eyes to look upon the houris, while they re- 
mained. 

“For the use of your donkey, there is a pias- 
ter,” were the words of the lady ; “and five hun- 
dred to purchase a suit of clothes suitable for 
wearing in the presence of the pasha.” 

“Praises to the prophet,” exclaimed Mahom- 
med Moulah, “did I not say women were more 
just than men?” 

“For that speech,” said the lady in the bour- 
nouse, “are five hundred more. If all men en- 
tertained the same sentiment, they would be 
happier.” 

“ What will you do with all that money ?” in- 
quired the pasha. 

“ Provide for my mother,’ 
Moulah. “ She is poor and aged; Iam rich and 
young. She is too old to labor, and I too young 
to be idle. When her strength fails, without my 
assistance she would suffer. When the money is 
gone, I can earn more.” 

“Ah,” said the pasha, “if all the donkey 
drivers in Cairo are as dutiful to their mothers as 
you are to yours, they are gentlemen !” 

“ This,” said the pasha, bowing reverentially, 
“is my mother. She has heard you could bear 
ill-treatment, and not return evil for evil. That 
you respected women because you loved your 
mother; and belicved they were more just than 
men, if they had an opportunity of exercising 
their own judgment, simply, because your moth- 
er is more just than any man you know. The 
court doubted it, and she undertook to ascertain 
whether the report was true or false.” 

Mahommed Moulah bowed to the earth again, 
but the pasha bid him rise. 

“A man that makes the mother happy who 
has watched over his helpless infancy, is loved 
by the prophet, and Allah will surround him 
with blessings.” 

“ Pat the badge of the treasurer on his breast,”’ 
said the pasha, to the commander of the guard, 
and write these words in golden letters over the 
door of the treasury : ‘A man who owns nothing 
but an ass, and docs his duty, is a gentleman in 
any country.’” 


said Mahommed 
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THE BLACK CHARGER. 


BY HARRIET A. DAVISON, 








Tue incidents I am about to relate happened 
many years ago in the south of England, in 
Hampshire county. Not many of the inhabitants 
remember the story; but there are one or two 
aged women, who, if questioned, will give an ac- 
count like this. The country is so much more 
thickly populated that I cannot now tell you the ex- 
act spot where stood the house of Lord Heatherton, 
but it was a plain, gray, stone house, builtin the 
Elizabethan style which we who live in the times 
of the revival of gothic and Italian architecture 
would scarcely have called handsome, though in 
those days it was considered very elegant. The 
house stood upon a hill which sloping very grad- 
ually to the south, formed a beautiful lawn belt- 
ed with large trees. A few days before the com- 
mencement of my story, the household of Lord 
Heatherton had been thrown into great terror 
and trouble, for he had started upon a favorite 
black horse, Gaylad, to go to visit a friend who 
lived two days’ ride distant, and at the end of 
the third day his steed had galloped riderless to 
the door of the stable. The horse was reeking 
with sweat, covered with dust and foam, and the 
very darkest suspicions were entertained that 
some foul deed had been perpetrated, for 
there was the mark of a bloody hand upon the 
saddle, and deep stains upon the bridle. The 
old gray-headed Scotch hostler, when Lady Mary, 
Lord Heatherton’s wife, expressed her fears that 
her lord had been thrown, shook his head as he 
replied : 

“ Tt couldna ha’ been his ain black, lady. Na, 
na, I ken him fu’ weel. He wadna do it. O, 
waur, waur ha’ happened my ain lord,” and with 
tears in his eyes he re-entered the stable. 

Every inquiry was made. The friend whom 
Lord Heatherton had gone to see, stated that the 
second day, late in the afternoon, Lord Heather- 
ton had reached his house, where he spent the 
night, and early the next day he had started upon 
his return, apparently in good health and excel- 
lent spirits. 
where they might, no tidings of the missing lord 
could be found, and his wife and son mourned 
for him as one dead. About a week after the 
sudden disappearance of Lord Heatherton, his 


No; all was mystery. Search 


son William, mounted upon Gaylad, the black 
horse, started to go and see the same friend his 
father had visited at the time of his death. It 
was early morning when William started, and he 
travelled slowly along, stopping once to rest 
himself and beast, and wait until a heavy shower 
passed over, It was towards the close of the af- 
ternoon that he came to a fork in the road, one 
leading to a small stragging hamlet and the other 
The Octo- 
ber sun just then shone bright and warm through 


diverging through a piece of forest. 





the clouds, and William decided upon the wood 
ed road. When once beneath the trees, he loosed 
his rein and allowed his steed to walk. Becom- 


ing wholly absorbed in his thoughts, he was sud- 








ly aroused by the stopping of his horse, and 
upon looking round was surprised to fir 


] 1 that 
Gaylad, usually so trusty and true, had strack 
into the woods and was standing at the foot of a 
tree. He had hardly time to recover from his 


surprise, when he was yet more astonished by the 


strange behaviour of his horse who began to 


whinny faintly and tear up the tarf With his 


hoofs. For a moment, William Heatherton was 


undecided what course to pursue. Feeling sare 


that some mystery was connected with that spot 


and the horse, he rode back to the road and took 
a side path leading both away from the road and 


| the spot, and when once well away from the spot 


While this dialogue was going on between the | 





' 


he again gave his horse his head, who immedi- 
ately dashed through the trees and with unerring 
instinct, reached the same spot at the foot of the 
great tree and began to tear up the ground with 
the mystery, 
William regained the road, and retraced his 
steps until he reached a little cottage which he 
had remarked standing at the entrance of the 
wood, where he obtained the assistance of an old 


his hoofs. Determined to solve 


man and his son, and allowing Gaylad to be the 
guide, they reached the spot, where his horse re- 
peated his strange behaviour. 

“Please your honor,” said the oldest man, 
“yer horse knows more than us, There is 
something underneath the sod the beast wants to 
get at, Shall we dig, sir!” 

William directed them to proceed, and with 
feverish impatience watched their labors. Not a 
great while had they dug, when they simultane- 
ously uttered a cry of horror, and looking, Wil- 
liam Heatherton saw the body of his father lying 
in the cavity, with his clothes torn, and a ghastly 
wound in his throat. Sadly they raised him from 
the earth and placed him upon their shoulders, 
the black horse following, perfectly quiet, with 
drooping tail and head. 

“Sure,” exclaimed the oldest man, “ it’s the 
same gentleman who stopped at my house a 
weck or more ago and asked for a glass of water, 
and gave my little Molly a bright gold pivce ; 
and he seemed very much pleased with the child, 
and said he would come back in a day or two, 
and he never did ; for little Molly, who is lame, 
sir, often asks when the kind gentleman is com- 
ing back.” 

William said nothing, though he heard all the 
man said, for he was busy with his own thoughts. 
They had reached the cottage, and the remains 
of Lord Heatherton were borne in and laid on a 
rude pallet. Night was already closing in, and, 
resisting their urgent offers to stay, William, 
after putting a considerable sum of money into 
the old man’s hand, and enjoining upon them 
perfect secrecy, mounted his horse and rode 
away. He had come to the outskirts of the 
hamlet, and began to think he had better have 
taken up with the farmer's offer, when he came 
to an inn, before which creaked and hung an old 
sign. Riding up to the door, William dismount- 
ed, and throwing the reins upon the neck of his 
horse, entered the house. The outside door 
opened directly into a large square room, which 
seemed to answer the treble purposes of parlor, 
kitchen and bar-room. Behind the bar stood a 
dark-browed, middle-aged man, who was mixing 
drinks for a few hard-featured, forlorn-looking 
men, who made off as soon as served, Stepping 
up to the bar, William asked for somebody to 
take his horse, for he intended to stay there that 
night. The bar-keeper apologized for making 
the gentleman wait, but his hostler was gone, 
and if the gentleman would be so kind as to 
wait until he had finished serving his customers, 
he would take his horse. William went out and 
led the horse into the stable, then returned to 
the bar-room to wait till the man was at leisure. 
The man went out, and after a few minutes re- 
turned, looking somewhat pale and excited. 

“ Please, sir,’’ he said, “‘ your horse seems very 
vicious, and I dare not touch him. Will you 
please come and see to him ?” 

William rose, rather wondering what freak 
now Gaylad had got into, for he was usually 
perfectly gentle to handle. He entered the sta- 
ble and found the horse perfectly quiet, and he 
called to the inn-keeper, who loitered outside, to 
come in. No sooner did he enter than Gaylad 
began to show signs of the greatest rage and 
fear; he crouched against the side of the stall, 
trembling violently; his eyes dilated and wild, 
ears back and nostrils widely distended. In a 
peremptory tone, William ordered the man to 
approach and take hold of the horse, but upon 
his doing so the horse struck at him furiously 
with his fore-feet, and he fell back. 
tone, William spoke of the horse as having vi- 
cious fits sometimes, gave the man permission to 
go into the house, and attended to Gaylad him- 
self. In a few minutes he returned to the inn 
and ordered supper, which was served by @ slat- 
ternly servant girl. 

When he had finished, he stepped up to the 
bar to pay his bill, and saying that he must go 
farther to-night, handed the man 
change. In the till there was barely two s)il- 
lings, so the man drew from under the counter a 
heavy iron box, which he opened, and William, 
who was watching every movement, bent forward 
and saw in the box his father’s watch and seals. 

“ Villain !” he exclaimed ; and before the man 
could recover himself, he had sprung over the 
counter and knocked him down. The wretch 
swore violently and struggled to get free; but 


In @ quiet 


a crown to 


William was agile and very strong, and he heid 
him there. Finding his efforts all in vain, he 
ceased swearing and prayed for mercy. Hear- 
ing the cries, two stragglers stepped in and heip- 
ed William to secure the man. 

“ Tt’s all come of that cursed horse,’ groaned 
the man. “I knowed the devil was in him when 
I tried to catch him in the wood, and be sprang 
away from me like such a wild thing. If | 
could have killed him I wouldn't have teen 
here.” 

Sadiy William returned home with the re 
mains of his father; bat with th 
mingled a feeling of relief that the sad end had 


Before the time of trial, th 


bitter pain was 


been discovered 
inn-keeper was found dead, , 
In after years, when William had won 


for himself o 


having 





himself 


genue Wile, ana merry chuaren 


played through the halls, there @ fond caress 
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BID GOD SPEED. 


BY MRS. L. S. GOODWIN. 
Jealousies are wicked spirits, 

Haunting breasts that give them room ; 
Wishes bearing ill to others 

Bring the wisher self-same doom. 
Earth is wide, and life is scanty, 
What of love ye may, O, grant ye; 
Here a man and there his brother— 
Bid God epeed to one another! 


Does one climb the mount before thee? 

Make him serve thy guiding star: 
Does one weaker struggle after? 

Cheer him with thy tones afar. 
Every path enough is thorny, | 
Neither envy, neither scorn ye, 
But let brother and his brother 
Freely ‘‘ God speed *’ one another. 
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THE LIEUTENANT OF MARINES. 


BY SYLVANUS COBB, JR. 

Tue United States frigate Pawnee lay at 
Port Mahon. I call her the Pawnee, because 
there is no such frigate in our navy, and because 
Iam not at liberty to use real names in relating 
the following little actual occurrence. 

Our lieutenant of marines was named John 
Peabody, or, at least, so I name him. He was 
a noble-hearted fellow, and one: of the very few 
of our naval officers who have sprung from poor 
parentage and groped their own way up through 
hard work to manhood. He was a tall, straight 
man, and looked every inch the soldier. He had 
black eyes and his beard and moustache were so 
beautifully black and neat that the captain allow- 
ed him to wear them. The soldier looked at 
home in them, but our old captain (Bolton—he’s 
dead now, poor fellow,) would not let a sailor 
come on deck with such appendages. The whis- 
kers for them must be bounded by a line from 
the bottom of the ear. 

Pehbody was a jolly fellow, but always a gen- 
tleman. In his dress, especially when on shore, 
he was most fastidious, and his handsome uni- 
form was of the nicest cut, fit and finish. 

“Mr. Peabody,” said old Joe, the landlord of 
about the only decent hotel in Mahon, as a party 
of our officers were collected in the saloan, “ you 
don’t forget that you owe me a little sum.” 

“ Owe—owe you?” uttered the lieutenant of 
marines, opening his eyes in surprise. 

“O, I didn’t mean to ask you for it. No, no. 
Take your time, Mr. Peabody, I only mention- 
ed it.” 

“Only mentioned it? 
mean ?” persisted Peabody. 

“Nothing, nothing,” returned Joe, somewhat 
perplexed, for he evidently thought the ofticer 
only objected to having been dunned in the pres- 
ence of his companions. 

“But you must mean something. 
it? Out with it old fellow. 
thing ?” 

“Don’t you owe me?” the host asked, now 
puzzled in turn. 

“Not to my knowledge.” 

“ But,” stammered old Joe, “you have had 
nearly twenty dollars charged here.” 

“Well, go on. What was it for?” 

“Why, for drink, mostly; for wine, opera 
tickets, and suppers.” 

“W-h-e-w! Well, that goes a little ahead of 
my time, old chap,” the lieutenant uttered. 
“For the love of mercy, when did I have all 
this ?” 

Joe opened his book and pointed to the ac- 


But what do you 


What is 
Do Lowe you any- 


count. There it was, in black and white : 

Mr. Jonn Prasopy—Lieutenant, Dr. 
To 5 glasses and four bottles, + $4,50 
“« 4 opera tickets and 4 bottles, —. 6,00 
“ 14 glasses and 7 bottles, . . 9,00 


And so the account went on. Peabody read it 
over. He could not swear that he had not been 
on shore on those days, though he could swear 
that he had not had those things there set down. 

‘My dear pitcher of brass,” he at length utter- 
ed, “do you mean to say that J have had those 
things ?” 

“But do you mean to say that you have not ?” 
returned Joe. 

“ Of course I have not.” 

Old Joe was posed. He dared not get angry 
with such customers, and yet he hated to be thus 
imposed upon. At length he got a chance to 
speak with our first lieutenant (Charles Gordon 
Hunter. He died only a short time since, in 
New York. He was a good sailor; a noble- 
hearted man ; beloved by all the good men of his 
ship; but his own worstenemy. God rest his 
soul now). 

“Mr. Hunter, what does the lieutenant of ma- 
rines mean ?”’ the host asked. 

“ But did he really have those things?’ Hun- 
ter asked. 

““Why, most surely he did. But,” and here 
Joe lowered his voice to a whisper, “he was 
pretty well done up when he did it. 
pays when he’s sober.” 

“ Ab,” uttered Charley, with a merry twinkle 
of the eye, “then he does tip a little too much 
when we aint here, eh ?” 

“Why, yes. He has been here pretty badly 
off. Twice I have had to put him to bed, but I 
have never charged him for that.” 

“Ho, ho; now understand. Keep mum, Joe, 
and I'll bring him around. He’s good when he 
knows the truth. I'll break it to him.” 

As soon as possible, Hunter i d to 
the rest of the officers what he had learned touch- 
ing Peabody’s habits when on shore alone. It 
was “nuts” forthem. The lieutenant of marines 
was very severe in his strictures upon the habits 
of those officers who got a little “over the bay” 
sometimes, and now they had a chance to pay 
him off; but they said nothing until after they 
had gone on board. 

The table was set in the ward-room, and the 
lieutenants had set down to supper. Hunter led 
off by a remark about the strange account which 
old Joe had found upon his book. 

“Why, perdition seize his old cabin, where did 


He always 





| : : . : 
| earnestly. “Do you believe the old rat would 


| think it possible that you might have had those 


| over?” 


drunk.” 


| joking him; but ere long he was sure they were 
| in earnest. 
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really try to fleece a fellow like that?” 
“T guess not,” returned Hunter. “ Don’t you 


things set down when you have been a little 


“« Over ? over what?” 

“ Why, over the bay; a little the worse for 
inward dampness.” 

“Do you mean drunk ?” 

“Why, it’s what some folks vulgarly call 


Peabody thought at first that they were only 


“ Ho, ho—’twont go down, Peahody. Now 
own up. Haven’t you done it when you’ve been 
alone, eh?” 

“No, I have not.” 

But the others wouldn’t believe him ; and frome 
that time the officers only shook their head mys- 
teriously when the lieutenant of marines said 
anything against drunkenness. 

When he next went on shore he steered for 
Old Joe’s at once, and he was charged with in- 
dignation to the muzzle. 

“Tr’s all right; it’s all right,” the host said, 
clapping his hand upon Peabody’s back. “TI 
made the mistake, so say no more about it.” 
Peabody turned triumphantly to Hunter and 
Dod, who accompanied him, and asked them if 
they were satisfied. They shook their heads, 
laughed, and said, “ O, yes.” 

“Say, Joe, how is this?’ asked Hunter, as 
soon as he could get an opportunity to speak 
with the host aside. 

“Why,” returned Joe, “he came back here 
the other night and explained it atl when I open- 
ed the subject. He told me never to speak of 
the subject again in the presence of others. That 
is all he objected to, then.” 

Afier this matters passed on for a month, and 
the only notice taken of the curious incident 
above set down, was an occasional joke from 
some of the officers. At length the ship was to 
sail for Toulon, and the prospect was that she 
would make a long cruise before she returned 
again to Port Mahon. On the afternoon before 
sailing, some of the lieutenants went on shore to 
have a social game of billiards at old Joe’s. The 
games had been played, and the officers had set- 
tled up. Old Joe had been watching our licu- 
tenant of marines, eagerly and anxiously, and as 
the latter turned to go away the old Dago caught 
him by the button-hole. 

“Mr. Peabody,” he whispered, “wont you 
settle that account now ?” 

“« Account ?” 

“Yes, sir. You know you told me you would. 
T have kept still so far ; but you are going away 
in the morning, and I want my money.” 
“Want your money ?” cried the excited officer. 
“* What do you mean ?” 

“Why,” returned Joe, speaking loudly, too, 
while the rest of the officers gathered round the 
spot, “here’s your account, run up now to over 
fifty dollars ; and you said if I wouldn’t say any- 
thing more about it you’d—” 

“Hold! Why, you lying, thieving, cheating, 
rascally old land-shark! Do you mean to in- 
sult me ?” 

“No, no. 
me so.” 

The lieutenant of marines made a spring at 
Joe’s throat, and would have throttled him had 
not his companions held him back. 

“ Does he mean to accuse me of cheating him ?” 
gasped Peabody, struggling in the arms of those 
who held him. 

But Hunter soon contrived to restore quiet. 
He assured old Joe that all should be settled to 
his satisfaction. 

“ We'll watch him narrowly,” he said to the 
host, “and when we catch him drunk, we’ll ex- 
plain the whole matter to him.” 

“ That'll do,” Joe returned, ‘I s’pose he don’t 
remember what he does when he’s drunk.” 

It was nearly dusk when the ofticers went off, 
and Peabody supposed all was settled. On the 
following morning all hands were called to get 
under weigh. Just as the capstan bars had been 
shipped a shore-boat came alongside, containing 
a man aud a woman. The first lieutenant 
asked them what they wanted, and the female re- 
turned that she wanted to see the “ lieutenant of 
mar-cens.’’ She was allowed to come on board. 
She was a pretty girl, stout, fair, and florid, and 
was recognized as the daughter of an old shoe- 
maker who did the making and cobbling for the 
oflicers. She gazed around the deck a moment, 
and at length her eyes rested upon the poor lieu- 
tenant of marines, and with a very energetic step, 
she reached his side. 

“Ah, Mistare Peabodee, you run off, eh? You 
no marry me! What for you leave me so, eh ?” 

“ Fool!” uttered the lieutenant, starting back. 
“ What do you mean by this ?” 

“Oho, what I mean, eh? You make love— 
you say me be your wife—you will marry me 
right away—very quick—you eat, and drink, and 
you sleep in our house—you drink all our best 
wine, and you no pay ‘cause you will make me 
your wife, eh ?” 

“Why, you miserable she satan, get out of 


But, Mr. Peabody, you wont cheat 


is !” ‘. 

“ Oho! You tell me get out, eh? You tell 
once—great many times—I be your wife—I be 
wife of the lieutenant of mar-eevs, eh? Now 
you marry me, else you pay for everything you 
eat, and for all ze wine you drink.” 

“ Good heavens, Hunter!” cried poor Peabody, 
turning to where stood the lieutenant convulsed 
with laughter, “ will you turn this crazy thing 
out of the ship?” 

“Oho!” exclaimed the wrathful maiden, while 





her great black eyes snapped, “you very easy 
say, turn me out—but what you mean when 
you say you marry me, eh ?” 

“Marry you, you she devil! 
before I throw you overboard!” 

“O-ho-0-0-0,” sobbed the girl, spasmodically, 
“you break my heart. Youlienowtome. You 
did swear you marry me—I should be ze wife 
of lieutenant of mar-eens. You lny down when 
you get very drunk, and I hide you away—and 
now you—()-ho-0-0-0!” 


Get out of this 





he get those reckonings?” Peabody uttered, 


At this juncture old Bolton came ou: of his i 


cabin, and Hunter cleared the girl out. She was 
indignant, and swore terribly; but she had to | 
go. 

Poor Peabody looked like one sent for. But 
he swore that ’twas all moonshine. He said 
there was a conspiracy somewhere to fleece him. 
The officers did not directly dispate him, but their | 
looks plainly showed that they had their doubts. 

The old frigate went to Toulon, where she re- 
mained three weeks ; from thence to Marseilles, | 
| 





| 
| 
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where she stopped two weeks; then to Genoa, 
and then back to Port Mahon. During all this 
time, the other officers had watched the lieuten- 
ant of marines carefully, but they had not seen 
him out of the way. There was something | 
strange. But they resolved to watch him still 
further. 

The old ship cast anchor once more in the no- 
ble harbor of Mahon, and one pleasant afternoon 
some of the officers went on shore, and the lieu- 





tenant of marines was with them. 
place they visited was old Joe’s. 

“Ah, Mister Peabody,” cried old Joe, regard- 
ing that officer with surprise, “where you come 
from ?” 

“ Where ?” returned the devoted man. “ Why, 
where should I come from but from the ship ?” 

“ But not just now ?” 

“Yes, just now. I left the ship not half an 
hour ago.” 

“ You say you no been here before to-day ?” 
the host exclaimed. 

“Ask these men,” said Peabody. 

“He has not been on shore before since we 
came in,” said Mr. Hunter, assuredly. 

“Not yesterday ?” asked the host, growing 
more and more puzzled. 

“ Of course not.” 

“ But the lieutenant of marines is eating din- 
ner now,” said old Joe. ‘ My conscience !” 

“Where?” asked Peabody and Hunter in one 
breath. 

“In there,” answered Joe, pointing to the door 
of the cating-room. 

And towards that door the officers started. 
They threw it open, and—sure as the world— 
there sat the exact counterpart of our lieutenant 
of marines' The same uniform—the same tall, 
straight frame—the same black hair, and the 
same beautiful black beard and moustache ! 

“Well, my dear friend,” uttered Peabody, 
after he had gazed into the fellow’s face a few 
moments, “ may I ask, who—you—are ?” 

But the fellow did not speak. He stood there, 
trembling from head to foot. 

“ Ah!” cried Hunter, in an enlightened tone, 
“Tthink I see it now. My dear son of a gun, 
allow me to relieve you of your false colors !” 

As Hunter thus spoke he placed his hand upon 
the fellow’s fine beard, and with a quick pull he 
tore away whiskers and moustache, leaving re- 
vealed the well-known features of Mister Dick 
Laneper, one of the crew of our captain’s gig! 

And so the mystery was solved. In New 
York, Dick had got possession of the uniform of 
a licutenant of marines, and taking advantage of 
his close resemblance to Peabody, he had obtain- 
ed the false beard, and had thus been enabled to 
pass himself off for the veritable lieutenant, by 
which means he had thus far gained good credit, 
and literally lived in clover, as he was on shore 
most of the time, always going when the captain 
went, and generally staying while he stayed. 

“ Well,” uttered Hunter, after they had taken a 
good look at the culprit, “you do look very 
much like the man whose name you have so 
freely used ; but we shall be under the disagree- 
able necessity of clipping your wings a mite. 
Your ambition overruns your pocket.” 

Of course, old Joe understood the whole mat- 
ter now, and in order that the shoemaker’s fami- 
ly might receive the benefit of the same intelli- 
gence, they caused Mr. Dick Laneper to put on 
his beard again, and then they took him to the 
house where lived the atilicted maiden. Miss 
Shoemaker recognized her recreant swain at 
once, and while the real licutenant stepped honor- 
ably out of the scrape, the false lieutenant receiv- 
ed a broadside such as can only come from the 
tongue of an indignant woman. 

Mr. Dick Laneper was caused to pay up all 
bills he had contracted under his assumed title ; 
then he was removed from the captain’s gig ; 
and finally, he was kept on board the ship, there- 
after, until his term of service expired. And, 
furthermore, the officers had no more occasion to 
doubt the social integrity of our LrzurENANT 
or Marines. 





GOLD IN CALIFORNIA, 


There is gold enough in California to employ 
the labor of centuries, but it can no longer be ob- 
tained as formerly. The time has gone past in 
that country for making fortunes by the simple 
pick-axe, spade and pan—by hard labor. Ma- 
chinery and capital are now required for obtain- 
ing the royal metal. The character of California 
mining is entirely changed since 1850. Shafts 
have now to be sunk to un immense depth, tun- 
nels run far into the mountains, extensive dams 
erected, and tlumes carried from rock to rock, 
over deep valleys and extensive ravines. All 
this requires capital and combined labor. In Ne- 
vada County—an extensive field fur quartz min- 
ing operations—there are sixteen quartz mills in 
successful operation ; five are run by water, and 
the others by steam and horse power. 4 out 
$2,000,000 are invested in this kind of mining. 
This amount will be doubled in a few years, for it 
is proved beyond dispute, that quartz veins are 





not only remunerative but inexhaustible. There 
is, before our country now, fields of gold mining 
of boundless extent, and exhaustless produce ; 
therefore, the gold interests of the United States 
are the greatest in the world, with perhaps but 
one exception, those of Australia.—J/ining 
Magazine. 





STUDYING LATIN, 
The New Era relates the story of a farmer 
whose son had for a long time been ostensibly 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


studying Latinin a popular academy. The farmer | 


not being satistied with the course of the young 
hopeful, recalled him from school, and placing 
him by the side of a cart one day, thus addressed 
him: 


“ Now, Joseph, here is a fork and there is a | 
heap of manure and a cart; what do you call | 


them in Latin?” 
“ Forkibus, cartibus et manuribus "said Joseph. 
“ Well, now,” said the old man, “if you don’t 
take that forkibus pretty quickibas, and pitch 
that manuribus into that cartibus, I'll break your 
lazy backibus.” 5 
Joseph went to workibus forthwithibus. 


[Written for The Flag of our Union } 
LETTER NO. X. 


Warwick, Jane 8, 1856 
M. M. Batrov:—Dear Sir,—To-day the 
peace has been celebrated throughout the united 
kingdom. The good people of this old town of 
Warwick, after sundry mature and sage deliber- 
ations, came to the laudable conclusion that, in- 
stead of allowing their enthusiasm to culminate 


| and display itself in sky-rockets and Roman cau- 


dles, they would make it productive of something 
more agreeable and more beneficial. Conse- 
quently ‘they resolved to give to all the poor 
children of the charity schools and Sunday 
schools a dinner of roast beef and plum pud- 
ding, which I dare say a large share of them 


many of the poorest old people a good dinner | 


and a draught of ale. 
The children assembled in the market-place, 


The first | between twelve and one this noon; each school, 


with their teachers, marching in, two by two, 


; bearing banners and flags with all sorts of de- 
Most of the charity | 


vices and inscriptions. 
scholars were dressed in charity costume, the 
boys in red trowsers and black jackets, the girls 
in coarse black dresses and white capes. They 
all had a decidedly Oliver Twist-ish appearance, 


built apon it in 1422, which still remains, and 
contains a very old and mutilated statue of Gay 
About a hundred years ago, a large and irre 20 
lar but very beautiful mansion was rected upon 
the summit of the cliff. The Avon glides slowly 
by at the foot of the rock, surrounded by groves 
of stately trees. Then there are caves and yrot- 
toes in the solid rock, overgrown with ivy, and 
crystal springs, and streams, and meadows, and 
everything lovely that the heart could wish. On 
the summit of a distant rock is a monument on 


| the very spot where Piers Gansten, Earl of Corn- 


wall, was beheaded in 1312. 


gazed long upon the scene, whose beauty is rare- 


We could have 


ly equalled, but the sun was setting, and we were 


| obliged to turn our steps homeward. It was past 
have seldom or never tasted, and to send to | 


and realized exactly the idea I had formed of | 


that class of miserable little beings. There 
were about two thousand of them in all, besides 
a wagonful of old women and babies. The 
children of the Sunday schools were very well 
dressed, and belonged to a better class than 
those of the charity schools The inscriptions 
on their flags were certainly characteristic, such 
as these: ‘God bless the noble house of 
Warwick,” “Fear God, honor the Queen,”— 
Queen being in large capitals, God ii small,— 
“The Church and the Queen,’’ and many others. 

When they were all arranged around the sides 
of the square, the band came into the centre and 
played “ God save the Queen.” At the close of 
it, three men, who seemed to be the principal 
managers of the affair, went through a series of 
the most ridiculous contortions, crouching down 
to the ground, as if they had a very bad cclic, 
then quickly springing up, whirled their hats 
in the air, and strained very hard indeed to 
make the children hurrah as loud as possible, 
which they did. After repeating the same yyra- 
tions and gesticulations several times, accom- 
panied by loud choruses from the little voices of 
the children, they turned and marched quickly 
away to the head of the procession, which speed- 
ily tiled off, and very soon the last little figure 
was out of sight. 

After marching through several of the princi- 
pal streets, they went to the common, where long 
tables, with benches, had been arranged for them. 
I think I never saw a more curious spectacle 
than that feeding. No great pains had been 
taken to teach them table etiquette, of course, 
and though they all behaved quietly, and seem- 
ed very happy, yet their methods of despositing 
their beef and pudding in their mouths were 
quite unique and original. They held their 
knives and forks as many different ways as there 
were children—a universal preference being dis- 
played, as is common among little folks, to hold 
on to the blade of the knife instead of the handle. 
Some of the infant school children, not more 
than three or four years old, seemed quite aware 
of the old saying that “fingers were made before 
forks,” and inheriting, probably, some predilec- 
tion for the etiquette that prevailed in the garden 
of Eden, followed that primitive fashion. But 
they certainly enjoyed themselves, notwithstand- 
ing their greasy faces and hands, and I never 
saw so happy @ multitude as they were. As we 
came away I could not but think thet the money 
appropriated to that dinner was much better ap- 
plied than it would have been in buying gun- 
powder for fireworks; but being in a hopeless 
minority, I shall not discuss the question. 

I am very sorry that [ cannot tell you of any 
improvement in the weather—I understand now 
why it is that there are more suicides committed 
in England than in any other country under 
heaven: it is because of this eternally lead-col- 
ored sky, and this endless drizzling of rain, rain ; 
and people must kill themselves to get rid of the 
weather. There is but one good result from it: 
when the sunshine does come, it is appreciated. 
Yesterday afternoon it cleared off finely, and we 
visited Guy’s Cliff, one of the most beautiful and 
celebrated places in this vicinity. It derives its 
name from having been once the residence of the 
renowned Guy of Warwick, of whose mighty 
valor and fabulous deeds we have all read in our 
nursery tales. He is said to have been eight 
feet high, and the immense sword with which he 
performed many of his great exploits, is still 
shown at the castle. This sword, in the time of 
Henry the Eighth, was committed to the care of 
a yeoman, with the salary of four cents a day. 

It is related of Guy, among other wonderful 
things, that he slew a Saracen giant in single 
combat; that he killed a terrible dun cow that 
infested the woods and forests about Coventry, 
doing harm to many persons; and that he even 
overcame and slew a green dragon! He mar- 
ried a beautiful lady, with whom he lived for 
some time at the castle. An old roll in the mu- 
seum at Oxford, written by a celebrated anti- 
quarian, about the year 1490, contains the story 
of Guy. It says of his lady: 


“Dame F*lye, daughter and heire to Earl Ro- 
henn, for her beauty called Felys the Fayre, by 
true inheritance was Countesse of Warwyke and 
Lady and wyfe of the most victoriouse Knight, 
Sir Guy, to whom in his woing tyme she made 
greate straungeres, and caused him, for her sake, 
to put himself in many greate distresses, dangers 
and perills, but when they wer wedded and b’en 
but a little season together, he departed from her 


to her greate hevynes and never was conversant | 


with her after, to her understandinge, and el! the 








while she kept her clene and tren Lady and wyfe | 


to him, devout to Godward, and by way of Almes 
greately helpinge them that were poor in estate.” 


The latter part of his life he spent in retire- 


| ment, in a cave at Guy’s Clif, hoping by acts of 
austerity and severe penance to atone for his | 


sins. He died and was buried in the cave, and 


from this hero the cliff takes its name. 


The scenery about the cliff has long been | 


famed for its beauty, and a little chapel was 


| from pork leay 


| are daily grognd 


eight o'clock, but though the sun was but a few 
moments above the horizon, there was a bright 


; rainbow on the heavy clouds in the east—a sight 


I had never before seen at that hour. After we 
reached home, I sat by the window and read un- 
til nearly nine, and then watched the twilight 
fade and die, and thought how beautiful Eng- 
land would be, if—if—it were only America! 
Yours, truly, é.f. Bs. 
oom > ——— 
AN EXTRAORDINARY STORY, 


A merchant appeared in the commercial walks 
of Liverpool, where, deep in the mysteries of 
cotton and corn, a constant attender at church, 
a subscriber to local charities, and a giver of 
good dinners, he was much respected. The hos- 
‘eager ager of the house were gracefully dispensed 

y his niece, But at length it became whispered 
that his speculations were not successful; and it 
was necessary for him to borrow moncy. — This 
he did upon the security of property belonging 
to his niece. A certain amount of secresy was 
necessary for the sake of his credit, and the Liv- 
erpool underwriters readily assented. He insur- 
cd her life with at least ten different merchants 
or underwriters for £2000 each; and the same 
game was again played over. The lady was 
taken ill, the doctor was sent for, and found her 
in convulsions. A specific was administered, but 
in the course of the night he was again summon- 
ed, but arrived too late. Next morning it was 
known all over Liverpool that she had died sud- 
denly. The body lay in state, and the merchant 
retained his position, and bore himself with de- 
cent dignity under his affliction. He made no 
immediate application for the money and searce- 
ly alluded to it; but he had selected his victims 
with skill. They were safe and honorable men, 
and he duly received his £20,000, | From this pe- 
riod he appeared to decline in health, and was 
recommended a change of climate. He went 
abroad, and with him his clever partner, who 
possessed the wonderful power of simalating 
death, and deceiving the medical men.—Aneedotes 
of Insurance. 
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News Glanees. 


Navan Nomexcrature.—Since the last war, 
ships in the United States navy are named after 
States ; frigates after American rivers sloops of 
war after State capitals and other cities; brigs 
after some noted deceased naval commander; and 
revenue cutters aficr members of the cabinets. 
Collins steamers are named after oceans and 
seas, and the Cunarders after countries. 


+ ore 


Tuat wirtie Croup in Irary.—There is 
a storm brewing in Italy that is likely to furnish 
suflicient interest to engaye the attention of Kuro- 
pean monarchs for some time. ‘The Pope is un- 
popular, Austria is in the way, France is consid- 
ered a usurper, and Naples is indignant, while 
England, as usual, wants a finger in the pie. 

_—_————_—__+ soe->———_——____— 

Stivt Faster.—Mr.Benuett of the New York 
Herald, has given orders to Messrs. R. Hoe & 
Co., for two magnificent ten cylinder printing 
presses, on which to print the Herald. These 
presses will cost when finished $60,000, and will 
be the largest and the fastest printing presses in 
the world. 

mom oo 

American Steampoatr ENGINES FoR THE 
Danvune.—Engines are now in the course of 
construction at Morgan Works, New York, for 
two light steamboats designed to run on the Low- 
er Danube. They are to be sent to Austria to 
be put in boats building at Alt Afen, from de- 
signs by George Steers. 


+ oom + ——-—--— 


LaMartine.—It is now stated, on what seems 
to be excellent authority, that Lamartine’s litera- 
ry project is an utter failure. A correspondent 
of the Independent Belge thinks that his twenty 
thousand subscribers in America, and twenty 
thousand more in France, have been overstated 
by at least one-half. 

ncenemeinion (mee? -_——— - 

A wanpsome Trisere.—The shipmasters 
in the port of Mobile and others have presented 
to Captain Mitchell, of the ship Excelsior, a ser- 
vice of plate, in testimony of his gallant conduct 
in rescuing the officers and crew of the ship 
Tajuca, during the hurricane on the 5th of 
January. 

— ~7oe —_—-——- 

SrarrowGrass.—We are sorry to say that 
the health of Frederick S. Cozzens, Esq. is deli- 
cate, and that his present trip to Europe was un- 
dertaken in pursuit of that “ best of blessings !” 
He must give us another series of the “ Sparrow 
grass papers.”” 

-_——— + oes soa 

Jewrsit Sanuatu.—The Paris correspondent 
of the Times says that a Synod of the Rabbis of 
France and Algeria is about to be held in Paris, 
to consider the propriety of changing the Jewish 
Sabbath from Saturday to Sunday. 

+e 

Dow’t ne Arratp.—As an old woman was 
late ly walking through one of the streets of Paris 
at midnight, a patrol called out, “ Who's there?” 
“Ts is  & patrol ' don’t be afraid !”’ 

*=—o? + —_ 

Quakers is rik Usirep States.—There 
are at the this 716 
churches belonging to the Quakers, and the nam 


present time in country 


her of attendants is estimated at 243,000 
+2-e+ 
Mre:e vor ture Mitriow.—A writer in the 


New York Tri 


vane states that 43*2 hand organs 
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Craiosity.—A specimen of lard oi! extract ed 
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FACING THE MUSIC, 

There is no quality the werld admires so much, 
applauds so much, and rewards so richly, as cour- 
age; and when a man is ready, in our popular 
phrase, to ‘‘ face the music,”—that is to meet any 
emergency, moral or physical, with resolution— 
there is scarcely any honor in the gift of his fel- 
low-citizens to which he may not aspire. It was 
the rare combination of the different kinds of 
courage which finally crowned the career of Gen. 
Jackson with complete success through the se- 
verest trials of political opposition. ‘To few men 
is it given to unite all the attributes of courage, 
and to face moral responsibilities with the same 
equanimity as physical dangers. Nay, a man 
may cven be brave in one sort of physical dan- 
ger and timid in another. Frederick of Prussia 
could face a battery, but was afraid to snuff a 
candle with his fingers. Many a naval hero, who 
has trod the gun-deck fearlessly amid the roar of 
battle, has trembled like a leaf when put astride 
a horse. One of Napoleon’s bravest marshals 
was so frightened at the idea of going up the 
side ladder of a frigate, that he had to be hoisted 
through a porthole by a rope. More than one 
soldier who has led a charge upon the batue- 
field, has entirely broken down in an attempt to 
address a popular assembly. 

One of the finest exhibitions of trae, calm 
courage on record was that of Louis Philippe, 
King of the French, on the 22d of July, 1835— 
the fifth anniversary of that revolution which 
had placed him ou the throne. On that day he 
had determined, accompanied by his splendid 
staff, and surrounded by his three sons, Ne- 
mours, Orleans and De Joinville, to review the 
National Guard and the regular troops. All 
business was suspended—all Paris was in the 
streets. It seemed one vast camp. Wherever 
the eye glanced banners waved in the sunny air, 
and the tall stone buildings gave back continu- 
ally the stormy roli of hundreds of drums and 
the blare of hundreds of trumpets. The boule- 
yards, from the Place de la Bastille to the far- 
thest extremity of the Champs Elysees, were 
lined on both sides with National Guards and 
regular troops, cavalry, infantry, and municipal 
authorities. The king, with his sons riding be- 
side him, and surrounded by nearly all the gen- 
eral officers of France, rode along between hedg- 
es of bayonets, polished like mirrors. Every 
window was crowded with spectators, as well as 
the balconies, the roofs, the very chimneys. 
Shouts ef applause welcomed the monarch at 
every point; for he was still in the height of his 
popularity. All at once, as the glittering group 
entered on the Boulevard of the Temple, an aw- 
ful explosion was heard, and in an instant the 
pavement at the king’s feet was drenched with 
blood and strewn with the dead and dying—the 
assassin Fieschi had fired his infernal machine. 

The king was on that occasion “ every inch a 
king.” He raised his hat to show that he was 
unhurt aud to dispel the fears of the people. He 
next sent an equerry to the queen to announce 
the safety of her husband and sons. Then, 
though tears gushed from his eyes at the sight 
of his slaughtered and mutilated friends, at Mor- 
tier, an illustration of the empire, lying dead be- 
fore him, he gave the order to move on. It was 
a gallant and glorious effort that by which he 
mastered his feelings. He continued his march 
and went through with the review, leaving fac- 
tion no opportunity of triumphing over a single 
moment’s weakness. It was by such acts of 
dauntless courage that he retained his position 
eighteen years. Whata pity that the lustre of 
his character was dimmed by grave mistakes, 
and that he could not have remembered that he 
held the throne in trust for his people, and not 
for the advancement of his family! 
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A spLeNpip VoLtume.—We have now ready 
for delivery Votume Ten or Batiou's Pic- 
TORIAL, elegantly bound in gilt, with illumi- 
nated covers, index and title page, uniform with 
our regular style, at $3 per volume. This is by 
far the most elegant and valuable number of the 
work yet issued, containing as it does the whole 
of our mammoth series of engravings for the 
last six months, aud forming a rich ornament 
for the centre table. We sell the ten volumes 
complete from the commencement of the work, 
elegantly and uniformly bound in cloth and gilt, 
for twenty dollars—a library and picture gallery 
in itself. 





Curious Superstition.—The fishers of Ab- 
erdeenshire, Scotland, have a singular dread of 
being counted, of which the mischievous boys of 
Aberdeen were wont to avail themselves by ery- 
ing, as the fisherwomen passed : 

“One, two, three, 
What a lot of fisher-nannies I see." 


eee + — 





Proxwotion.—Seventeen private soldiers in 
the French army, during Napoleon’s time, raised 
themselves to the following distinguished sta- 
tions: Two became kings; two, princes; nine, 
dukes ; two, field marshals, and two, generals. 

—_—_———_¢son?——— 

A Goop Toast.—The Ladies—The only en- 
durable aristocracy who rule without laws, judge 
without jury, decide without apy 
never in the wrong. 
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SENSIBLE.—‘ This is what they call a fellow- 
feeling for a man,” said a loafer, as a watchman 
was groping for him in the dark. 
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TRAITS OF MENDICITY. 
We remember very well reading an anecdote 


' of a sturdy beggar which if not true was quite 


good enough to be true. A supplicant for char- 
ity took a gentleman aside in the lower mall, 
showed him flaunting rags and hollow cheeks, 


| and begged him to give him something to ena- 
| ble him to purchase a mouthful to eat. The 


gentleman handed him a three-cent piece, which 


| happened to be all the change he had about him. 








| Often younger. 


“ What, sir!” exclaimed the mendicant, with 
great animation, “ is this fer me ?”’ 

“ Certainly—take it,” said the dispenser of 
charity, endeavoring to hurry away. 

“No, sir,” rejoined the beggar, drawing him- 
setf up with all the dignity of Edie Ochiltree in 
the Antiquary. ‘Take back your money, sir.” 

“T thought you asked me for money.” 

“So I did, sir,” said the beggar. “I asked 
you for charity. But three cents! A paltry 
three-cent piece! What can I do with such a 
sum as that ?”’ 

“Keep it and give it to some poor person,” 
was the sharp retort. 

But in the tricks of the trade of beggary, it 
must be confessed that foreign beggars beat us 
all hollow, and of fereign beggars, that those of 
Paris lead the entire world in ingenuity, impu- 
dence and mendacity. St. Giles can’t hold a 
candle to them. One of the very latest dodges 
is the farce of debtor and creditor. It is per- 
formed after this fashion : 

A man with an honest countenance, dressed 
as becomes respectable penury, with a thread- 
bare suit, and shiny, napless hat, is accosted in 
the street by an individual of commonplace ap- 
pearance and brutal manners, who demands, 
with a gruff voice and ruftianly air, the payment 
of a certain amount of money owing to him. 
The passers-by become curious, and the idle 
gather round. The creditor talks louder; the 
debtor casts down his eyes and stammers. He 
is confused and despairing, and implores his rude 
persecutor to spare him this public humiliation. 
But it seems that the wildness and misery of the 
debtor only increase the rudeness and ferocity 
of the creditor. He heaps insult upon insult, 
and finally seizes the unhappy man by the collar. 
The wretched debtor lifts his eyes to heaven, 
and tears, genuine tears, are secn to dim their 
lustre. The crowd naturally takes his part— 
multitudes always sympathize with distress,—but 
the creditor stands upon his rights, like Shylock. 

“Tt’s no use to talk, gentlemen. He shall 
pay me, or I’ll know the reason why. Vl drag 
him before a public commissioner in spite of his 
whinings.” 

Violent murmurs now rise on every side ; the 
pity of the spectators is at its height, and some- 
times a rich and benevolent person in the crowd 
produces the amount claimed—which is never 
more than about twenty francs—and gives them 
to the pitiless creditor. If this generous finan- 
cier is not to be found, a confederate proposes a 
general contribution, setting the example, and 
the money comes down in 2 shower. Instead of 
the twenty francs demanded, he gets thirty or 
forty. The creditor is paid, the debtor freed, 
and the trick succeeds, the whole crowd having 
been handsomely “sold” by this ingenious ap- 
plication of the principle of confederacy. 





PRIVATEERING, 

Talking about a war with England, privateer- 
ing, Yankee daring, and matters of that sort, 
the other day, a friend of ours from the good old 
town of Plymouth, related the following as a 
matter-of-fact: A ship carpenter, by the name 
of Darrel, during the second war with Great 
Britain, enlisted on board a little privateer brig, 
called the Vengeance, 180 tons, and mounting 
only six light pieces. Darrel took the lead 
among his messmates from his utter fearlessness 
and recklessness. They cruised off the Banks, 
and were on the lookout for a British merchant- 
man, laden with silks and brandy. One morn- 
ing they saw her looming through the fog, and 
bore down on her, ready to board and capture 
her, when, as they came near, she suddenly 
yawed round, her starboard ports flew open, and 
she showed by her teeth and her colors that she 
was a British man-of-war. The privateer had 
the Amcrican ensign at her peak, so that each 
party knew the other. A council of war was 
instantly held on board the Vengeance, and 
Darrel’s opinion first asked. “ Fight her of 
course,” was the reply, and notwithstanding the 
imminence of the danger there was a roar of 
laughter at the perfect gravity and good faith 
with which the reckless advice was given. “Of 
course”’ there was no fighting, but an immediate 
surrender, as the only means of escape from de- 
struction. The prisoners were speedily released, 
however, for peace had been declared, but “ Fight 
her of course”’ stuck to Jack Darrel as long as 
he lived. 

a > 

S.teer.—The number of hours passed in sleep 
varies from six to twelve. John Hunter, Fred- 
erick of Prussia, Napoleon, the Duke of Wel- 
lington, and other great men, slept but little. 
Boerhaave, the great German physician, one 
time when his mind was very much occupied, 
did not sieep for six weeks. 





Mesory.—Somebody (name forgotten) tells 
us that memory is the clothes-line of the heart, 
whereon the events of our life hang like dickies 
and handkerchiefs—those which are well pegged 
on remain, but the others are carried off in the 
first high wind. 


_—__—__+ 2c +—__ 


A Water Doc.—‘ Does your dog take the 
water?” said a gentleman on ’change yesterday, 
to an itinerant vender, who had a spaniel for 
sule. ‘Yes, sir,” drawled out the man, “ per- 
wided you puts meat in it.” 

-—*—--<- +> — 

AstonisHinG.—It is a singular fact that wo- 
men, after a certain age, never grow older, but 
It is next to impossible for un- 
married women to get over forty. 


Se 





Raturk Dear.—The house rents annaally 
paid in London amount to about forty millions 
of dollars ! 





EDITORIAL INKDROPS. 

A National Inebriate Association, on a stable 
basis, will soon go into operation. 

Mr. Dallas has been treated with great cour- 
tesy in England since he has resided there. 

Louis Napoleon is proposing to establish an 
order of Algerian nobility. 

The London Times laughs at the ideaof Spain 
attempting to coerce Mexico. 

A large arrest of counterfeiters, including a 
woman, was lately made in Camden, N. J. 

Another attempt will soon be made to lay a 
telegraph cable across the Atlantic. 

The re-organization of the California Vigi- 
lance Committee was deemed a necessity. 

John Adams’s father said, “I couldn’t make 
him a shoemaker, so put him to learning!” 

A teaspoonful of mustard, mixed with warm 
water, is an antidote for poison. 


In raising grapes, always preserve three or | 


four leaves beyond each bunch. 

If you must find fault, do it in private, if pos- 
sible, and briefly. 

Col, Samuel Colt (of revolver fame) recently 
married Miss Elizabeth Jarvis, of Middletown. 

Actors should remember that applause is often 
elicited by their words, not themselves. 

At the close of the last term at West Point, 
there were two hundred and forty pupils. 


The good should make goodness agreeable, and | RIAL, when taken together. for $4 00 per annum. 


not deck it in flowers. 

The town of Dunse, Scotland, with 4000 peo- 
ple, has no public house. 

Barnum’s Gallery of American Belles opened 
in New York on the 7th inst. 

The new ship building at Millwall, Eng., is 
an eighth of a mile long. 

The New York landscapers are scattered over 
the country making sketches. 

Frederick S. Cozzens (Sparrowgrass) has not 
gone to Europe, as was asserted. 

A grandson of General Moreau is to marry a 
rich young lady of New York. 

Queen Victoria is a motherly-looking woman, 
short, and getting very stout. 

The public libraries of New York city contain 
36,290 volumes. 

The Bellevue Gardens, at the foot of 80th St., 
E. River, N. Y., are handsomely fitted up. 

The New York Light Guard had a glorious 
celebration of their anniversary. 

The most inconsiderable men are usually of 
the most eminent gravity. 





trNOTICE!-4 
Next week we shall complete the popular and 
charming story of the “ Greek Adventurer,” 
and also commence in the same namber of T'he 
Flag of our Union a brilliant novelette by Fran- 
cis A. DurivaGe, the well-known author and 
humorist. It is entitled: 


—OR,— 
SHADOWS ON THE HEARTH STONE. 


A STORY OF BOSTON AND NEW YORK. 


This admirable story is one of the most ab- 
sorbing tales that has been published for the last 
five years. Replete with pathos and wit, it is 
overrunning also with vivid incident and cun- 
ningly devised plot. The writer, well known as 
one of the most popular of his class on this side 
the Atlantic, approaches in this story nearer to 
the excellence of Dickens and Thackeray, than 
has any other living author. 

“Tne Gortp Fiexp” is the best production 
Mr. Durivage has ever written, and we unhesi- 
tatingly declare it to be the 


BEST STORY WE HAVE EVER PUBLISHED! 


The public, however, need not take our word 
for this, but can read and judge for themselves. 
The Flag of our Union, tor which it was ex- 
pressly written, is for sale everywhere, at Five 
CENTS per copy, and besides containing the 
above, presents each week an unequalled array 
of admirable reading matter in the form of sto- 
ries, sketches, adventures, news, wit and humor, 
designed for the enjoyment of the home circle. 

This story should be read by every lover of 
the beautiful, the true, the brave and the gentle. 
Tears must and will flow in its perusal, but soul- 
moving mirth will also be sure to attend its read- 
ing. In short, “Tur Gop Fienp” will 

MAKE A SENSATION 
among all classes ; its equal not having appear- 
ed in story form for many years. No one should 
miss the delightful interest that a perusal of this 
story will be sure to create. 





REMARKABLE Scccess.—The circulation of 
The Flag of our Union has run up 13,000! copies 
on the admirable story of the “Greek Adventur- 
er,” and as the new story, which we are about to 
commence, is one of still more excellence and 
vivid interest, we expect to make even a larger 
increase than that upon our regular edition in 
the next few weeks. Be careful to secure the 
numbers as they are issued. 





SxEEzING.—Major Longbow says: ‘I have 
seen a mischievous boy put snuff upon an apple, 
and then an old rabbit come along, smell the 
snuff, and sneeze so hard as to snap his head off 
and throw it from him ten feet or more.” 





———___ ¢- —» ee >  -—- -——_— 

A coop Daccuter.—A goed daughter! 
There are other ministers of love more censpic- 
uous than her, bat none in which a gentler, love- 





lier spirit swells, and none to which the heart’s 


warm requitals more joyfully respond. 


— oo 





Metatuic ALLor.—A Londen artist has se- 
cured a patent fora new allow of metal, com- 
posed of copper, zinc and magnesia, which bears 
a strong resemblance to gold in several respects. 





SS 

Liverroot axnp New Orvceans.—The New 
Orleans Picayune says it is contemplated soon to 
run 4 line of five large screw steamers betweea 





| that port and Liverpool. 


neem 

A Qcvestios —We often hear of a man “ be- 
ing in advance of his age,” but who ever heard 
of a woman being in the same predicament ? 


BALLOU’S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION 


For the present week embraces the following contents 


“The Gipsey’s Secret: or, The League of Galt.’ a 
etory of high and humble life, by the auchor of Tusa Con- 
TRABANDIST 

“Love Porsaken,’’ verses by Frawa Faemtove 

“The Child of the Cascade,” a tale by Mrs. L. 8 
Goonwin i 

* Forgive me."’ stangas by Buaxcus D'ARTOISE 

‘ Early Life of Michael Angeio”’ a sketch by KE. § 
Saurrr 

** Love live bleeding.” poem by Neuue 

“ Riucher the Faithful.” a story by Wituaw Bo Ouver 

“The Bell Toller,” verses by Witte Ko Pavor 

* The Reformation,” a tale by Marvure Decwons. 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


An accurate view of the celebrated Shot Tower at St 
Louis, Missouri. 


Portrait of Hug-seu-Tsene, the noted Chief of the Chi- 
nese insurrection 


Interior view of Hunt & Webster's Sewing Machine 
Manufactory, giving an hea of the process of operation in 
each department. 


Representation of a Moorish Tower 
A Mosque of the Mohamedans 
View of the interior of a Moorish Dwelling. 


A picture of the Oakland Female Institute at Norris- 
town, Pa. 


View of the Grand Ducal Palace at Schwerin, Germany 

A fine domestic tableau, depicting Grandfather's Visit— 
& rural scene of joy. 

Portrait of Daniel J. Coburn, the Chief of Police, Boston. 

View of the New Jersey Normal School at Trenton 

Lamartine’s Residence in Paris, and also an Interior 
View of Lamartine’s Private Study. 


*,* The Pictorial is for sale at all the Periodical Depota 
in the United States, at six cents a copy. 


[> One copy of Tae Frag. and one copy of the Picto- 









Foreign Items. 


A number of new and {large Russian cannon 
have been discovered at Sebastopol. 

The London Court Journal is astounded that 
our diplomatists are ordered to dress plainly. 

It is said to be the intention of the Russian 
government to establish a journal in London 
similar to the ‘ Nord”’ of Brussels. 

Sir George Grey, governor of the Cape of 
Good Hope, strongly recommends the encour- 
agement of immigration. 

M. Mazzini announces his intention of with- 
drawing altogether from politics, and emigrating 
as a private citizen to the United States. 

The present year completes the first century 
of the existence of the Swedenborgian doctrine. 
A great commemorative gathering is to be held 
in London, in June of next year. 

It is proposed to add the £20,000 remaining 
of the large sum voted for the funcral of the 
Duke of Wellington, to the £5000 appropriated 
for a monument, and erect another colossal one 
to the hero of Waterloo. 

Up te the 10th of May, 55,000 French, 9000 
English, 7000 Sardinians, and 10,000 Turks had 
quitted the Crimea ; and there were still on Rus- 
sian territory §5,000 French, 40,000 English, and 
9000 Sardinians. 

The trustees of the British Museum have re- 
commended to the Lords of the Treasury that a 
grant of £5000 should be made for decorating 
the interior of the new reading room. 

The English Royal Yacht Club, which is only 
one of many such, numbers 173 members. They 
own 91 yachts, measuring rather more than 
11,000 tons, which gives an average of not less 
than 120 tons as the measurement of each. 


Dewdrops of Wisdom. 


The present world is the grave of many past 
ones. 

If a good act benefits no one else, it benefits 
the doer. 

Prodigals are born of misers, as butterflies are 
born of grubs. 

Every day well spent lessens the task that God 
has set us. 

A French proverb, ‘The noise of the world 
drowns the thunder of God.” 

Almost all knowledge is interesting, if pre- 
sented in an interesting manner. 

Difficulties dissolve before a cheerful spirit, 
like snowdrifts before the sun. 

Pufting sells many a book on which the paper 
knife refuses to do its office. 

God punishes in this life to do good. Will he 
punish in the next life to do harm ! 

Many a great man resembles Herod in the 
theatre, shining and groaning at once. 

It is useless to recommend to people a course 
which they have not judgment to pursue. 

A Turkish proverb says, “The devil tempts 
other men, but idle men tempt the devil.” 

A Spanish proverb, “ What the fool does in 
the end, the wise man does in the beginning.” 

How ignoble most men’s lives would appear 
to themselves if described as the lives of others ! 

Prime ministers and presidents resemble la- 
borers tempted by high wages to undertake difti- 
cult, dangerous and deleterious employments. 

Life spent without any fixed aim, is compared 
by an old poet to “throwing buckets into empty 
wells and growing old in drawing nothing up.”” 

All pleasure must be bought at the expense of 
vain. The difference between false pleasure and 
trne is just this: for the true, the price is paid 
betore you enjoy it; for the fulse, atterwards. 


— 


Joker's Budget. 


Theonly medicinal herb for a “ mind diseased”’ 
is prov-erbs. 

What man is there who, had he a window in 
his breast, would not speedily pull down the 
blinds? 

A woman advertising for a husband wants 
him to be not only “strictly religious, but of 
good character.” 

“Excuse me, madam, but I would like to ask 
why you look at me so very savagely '’ “0, 
beg pardon, sir—I took you for my husband !’’ 

Chestertield having been informed by his phy- 
sician that he was dying by inches, congratulat- 
ed himself that he was not so tall as Sir Thomas 
Robinson ! 

A fellow just returned from a fight, in which 
he came off second best, was asked what made 
him look so sheepish. ‘‘ Because,’’ said he, “I 
have been and got daumed !” 





The Boston Gazette propounds the following 
spirited con.: “If I owed a man five dollars, 
what liquor would I resemble? Ans.—Fan «/ 
vie (owed a V).” 

(ine of the miseries of human life is being a 
compositor on a newspaper, and having to insert 
the marriage of the girl you love with a man old 
enough to be your father—he is rich and you are 
poor. 

A young fellow having been charged with get- 
ting drunk the night before, and wishing to jus- 
tify himself, declared “he never wes drunk, and 
never meant to be; for it always made him feel 
so bad the next morning.” 

“Wife! why in the name of goodness, did 


| you not make the washerwoman pat starch in 


my shirt collar?” “‘ Why, my dear, I thought 
it a useless waste of the article, for I can get 
your choler ap so easy without it.” 





221 
Quill and Scissors. 
The editor of the New Lisbon (Ohio) Aurora 


gives as one reason for the non appearance of 
that journal in twenty-three days, his working in 
the garden and lifting (though not all at once) 
more than fifty tons of ground, and another, 
that his assistant type setter has got married and 
gone West. 





The British Government, it is said, lately made 
large contracts for Sharpe's nfles with some of 
our manufacturers, and the manufacture of them 
by American mechanics at Edygetield, England, 
being carried on under a tremendous 
press of steam, to supply the army as soon as 
possible. 





is DOW 


The revenue of Canada for 1856 is estimated 
at six millions of dollars, leaving an anticipated 
surplus revenue of eqrht hundred thousand dol 
lars, with which it is proposed to pay the guar 
antied interest on the Grand Tronk, Huron, 
Erie and Ontario railroad debentures, for which 
the province is liable. 

The romantic and commanding eminence in 
Chelsea known as “ Powder Horn Hill"—so 
called from the fact chat it was first bought of an 
Indian for ahorn of powder—was sold wo a com 
pany of Boston and Chelsea geutlemer a few 
days ago for $60,000, It consists of ever forty 
acres. ; 

The Plymouth Rock says: ‘ Martin Bryant, 
Esq , one of our solid mon, who has served the 
pablic faithfully as one of the county commis- 
sioners, is a reular subscriber to nineteen news- 
papers, and what is more praiseworthy, pays for 
them !” 

The special correspondent of the New York 
Times states that Secretary Marcy has formally 
sigmitied to the Danish minister the purpose of 
the President not to make forcible resistance to 
the collection of the Sound dues at Elsinore for 
one year, 

Victor Hugo is about to take up his perma- 
nent residence in the island of Guernsey. He 
has already purchased a large house, surrounded 
by fine grounds and beautifully situated near the 
seashore, and is about to occupy it with his 
family. 

A letter in El Nicaraguenese says that Wil- 
liam Irving Langsdate, of Kentucky, who was 
in the battle of Rivas, and who made forty- 


. eight shots at the enemy with a Kentacky mile, 


kuled forty-eight Costa Ricans ! 

The editor of the Perth (C. W.) Standard 
states that those fashionable and airy articles of 
ladies’ underclothing, hooped skirts, are now 
being used by female Canadian thieves for the 


| purpose of concealing stolen property. 


The Dublin Nation announces that Mr. 
Charles Gavan Dutfy, the late proprictor of that 
paper, is to receive a present of £1,000 in Aus- 
tralia, for the purpose of giving him a qualitica- 
tion to enter the Legislature. 

Charles F. M. Garnett, of Richmond, Va., 
now chief engineer of the Virginia and Tennes- 
see Railroad, has received the appointment of 
chief engineer of the Don Pedro Railroad, Rio 
de Janeiro, Brazil, with a salary of $15,000. 

William G. Haynes, who was well known in 
this country by his services in procuring the abo- 
lition of flogging in the navy, died at Virgia 
Bay, Nicaragua, of yellow fever. He held ce 
post of captain in Walker’s army. 

A special meeting of the Regents of the 
Smithsonian Institute was held recently at the 
Institute. A surplus of $125,000 was reported 
to be on hand, which was ordered to be invested 


, in State stock. 


The New Orleans Picayune says the loss oc- 


{ ; 
casioned by the burning of the six steamboats— 


the Frank Lyon, Louis Whiteman, New Latona, 
D. S. Stary, Delia and Piota—cannot be less 
than $250,000. 

_ The pig population—four-legged—of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley is estimated at between forty and 
nfty mullions—nearly two pigs apiece for every 
human being in the United States ! 

Le Verrier, director of the Observatory at 
Paris, has named the last new planet, the fortieth 
of the series discovered by M. Goldschmidt, 
** Harmonia,” in honor of the conclusion of peace. 

Rev. Archibald Maclay, D. D. having re- 
signed the presidency of the American Bible 
Union, Rey. T. Armitage, D. D., has 
elected his successor. 

The Russian Government is having consider- 
able quantities of silver, which it has bought up 





; in England and Germany, melted down into 





| Mary Johnson, 4] 


bars at the Frankfort Mint. 


A second Calvin Edson has appeared in New 
York. He is tive feet six inches in height, and 
only weighs fifty pounds. 

At the late annual meeting of the New York 
Association, two new churches, one French and 
the other (ierman, were received. 





Marriages, 


In this city, by Rev. Mr. Clark, Mr. Samuel 8. Curtis 
to Mrs. Eiiza J. Clap 


P- 
By Rev. Mr. Streeter, Mr. William H. Shooamith to 
Mrs. Agnes B Hopping 


By Key. Mr. Diaikiv, Mr. John Houstan to Miss Re- 
becca Monney 


By Kev. Dr. Stow, Mr. George 8. Bryant to Miss Mery 
Freeman Kendall. R 


By Kev. Mr. Miner, Mr. John M. Robbing to Miss Ellen 
E. Atwood 


By Rev. Dr. Kirk, Mr. Thomas Keith to Mise Nellie F. 
Turner. 


By lev. Mr. Parker, Mr. William Peirce to Miss Eliza 
beth ©. Allen 


At Charlestown, by Rev. Mr Studley, Mr John F. Bliss 
to Miss Lucy Knight 


At Chelsea, by Kev. Mr. Goddard, Mr. Thoma Ting, of 


Shelby. Onio, to Miss Harriet Towne 


At Somerville, by Kev. Mr Fairbanks, Mr. Caleb How- 
ard. of Medford, to Mise Mary A. Hobbes 

At Melrose, by Kev. Mr. Demnis, Mr Edward F. Howe 
to Miss Sarah F. Norrix 

At Salem, by Kev. Mr. Carlton, Mr. James E. Witham 
to Mrs. Susan L. Cummins, 

At Dauvers by Kev. Mr. Chaffin, Major Moms Black to 
to Miss Haunah E. Boynton, of #alem. 

At Worcester, by Kev. Mr. Adama, Mr ugus 
Nichols te Mies Sophia C. Bemis _ me 

At Fall River, by Rev. Mr. Browaon. Mr. Samuel (. 
Pease to Mise Ann Sellers 

At Lancaster, by Kev Mr. Bartol. of Boston, Rev (Geo 
M. Barto! to Miss Elizabeth K. Washburn. 


Deaths, | 


In this city. Mr. James Boynton, 64; Mre. Elisa, wife 
of Mr Henry Floyd; Widow Margaret Bellamy, @: Mice 
Jomephine ( Page, of Sterling, 11.,18; Mr. James Top 
iff, 71. Mre Mary, wife of Mr John W. Trull, 70; Widow 
Mr. William Henas 44: Mre Mary KE 
Cooke. 25; Mrs. Hannah K. Tebbetu, 64 

At Charlestown, Mre. Betaey Stowell, 

At Cambridgeport, Mr. Sylvanus KR. Abbott, 22 

At Cambridge, Mre Lacy Brigham, &7 

At Dorchester. Mr Keuben Swan. 78; Mre Elizabeth, 
wife of Mr Lyman W lilard, 37 

At Medford. Widow Charlotte Rowe. 67 

At Milton Hill, William Giever. Keq . 67 

At Saxonviile, Mrs Lydia H., wife of Mr. John F Ma 
comber, of this city. 3 

At Salem, Mrs. Priscilla F. Banborn, 42; Widow Lydia 





| Shaw, 87; Mr. Andrew J. Dodge, 2! 


At Lawrence. Miss Aun K Biniedell. 4 

At Marbiehead Mr Thomas Dodd, 75; Mre. Rebeca 
Manning. wife of Mr. Edwin R. Goodrich, of Boeton 

At Ipewieh. Mre Lary # Pingree, 44 

At Gloucester, Mre. Machel N Carter. #1 

At Hamilton, Widow Mary €. Patch. 74 

At Sterling. Mrs. Elizabeth B Barvard. 6. 

At Springfield, Mr Enoch Pletcher €7 

At Nantocket. Witow Rachel Baxter “% Mra Elle © 
Foster, & 

At Fairhaven, Mise Bliasbeth Delane 

At Boy letow, Mrs. Priscilla Cotting, 7% 

At Berkley. Mr Abner Bart, 

At Derry N Hf. Jowo Bradiey. 77 

At Brattiebero’ Vt. Kew George B Fuller, 



















































{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
MARY. 
BY R. T. ELDREDGE. 


Hari by a rippling fountain, where the waters love to play, 
Where the fairest flowers that blossom are opening thro’ 


the day} 

In a vine-clad cottage dwells sweet, laughing, bright-eyed 
May. 

O, I wish that you could see her, with her step so light 
and airy; 

For I know that you would love her, she is such a win- 
some fairy ; 

Sometimes we call her darling May, and sometimes our 
sweet Mary. 

Could you seek the vine-clad cottage at the starry evening 
hour, 

‘When the tiny dew-gems glisten on each weary, drooping 
flower, 

You would see sweet Mary kneeling in her own dear favor- 
ite bower. 

Should you see her in the morning, in her robe of purest 
white, 

With a few sweet wild flowers woven mid her tresses long 
and bright, 

You would long to call her darling, and whisper your 
delight. 


She's no stranger to caresses nor affection’s beaming smile, 

May the brightest angels guard her, for #he is a petted 
child; 

Loving, smiling, and caressing, may she never dream of 
guile. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


MY AWKWARD FRIEND. 


BY MRS. N. T. MUNROE. 





Goop Mrs. Harrison had seen “better days ;” 
she had moved in the “ best society ;’’ her hus- 
band had been rich; and she, as the wife of a 
rich man, had been thought a good deal of by 
others—and, it must be owned, by herself, too. 
But one day Mr. Harrison died, and, as is not 
unusually the case, it was ascertained that he 
was not as rich as had been expected. He had 
lived well, and had he not died, it is probable he 
would have continued to live well, by means 
best known to himself; but his decease was a 
most unfortunate thing for his family in a pecu 
niary point of view. 

To be surey Mrs. Harrison had a little prop- 
erty of her own; but then she could not live as 
she had lived; she could not keep her carriage, 
nor her half-dozen servants ; she could not keep 
up the grand establishment she had been keep- 
‘ing; she could not entertain company every 
day, could not set her table with all the luxuries 
of the season, nor indulge herself and daughter 
in all those little extravagances and follies which 
women so delight in ;—in fine, she could not live 
on a thousand a year as she had been living on 
six or eight thousand. 

It was hard for a proud, high-spirited woman 
like Mrs. Harrison to economize and retrench in 
the face and eyes of the fashionable world in 
which she had once moved with such a keen rel- 
ish of its delights. How could she ever consent 
to see her daughter eclipsed by the proud Misses 
Carr, or herself looked down upon by the super- 
cilious Mrs. Dunn? So Mrs. Harrison, after her 
husband’s death, bought a pretty house, situated 
in a small town of an adjoining State, and pack- 
ing up all her earthly goods, left the city where 
she lived and moved in such splendor and sta- 
tion far behind. 

So we make our acquaintance with Mrs. Har- 
rison in the little town of B——, where she was 
enabled, by means of her small property, helped 
along by genteel methods not b th her to 
practise, to make quite a respectable appearance. 
Yet she and her daughter never forgot what they 
had been, and many were the comparisons drawn 
between their present style of living and that to 
which they had been accustomed. 

It was indeed a fall to come down from six 
servants to one; from one’s own horse and car- 
riage to plebeian cars and omnibuses; to be 
obliged to save one’s silk for Sunday and com- 
pany wear, and don de laines and muslins for 
every day; and, the most unkindest cut of all, 
to renounce the “best society” of the city of 
Y—— for that of a country town, whose inhab- 
itants, though intelligent, and kind, and social, 
had never moved in good society, were unversed 
in its conventionalities, and in company had 
even been seen to eat with their knives and pour 
their tea into their saucers. 

Delia Harrison was really a fine girl. She 
was interesting and intelligent, could talk well, 
had read a great deal, and had an original and 
superior mind. Her personal appearance was 
also very prepossessing ; she was ladylike and 
graceful, without being commonplace and unin- 
teresting. But yet the family weakness clung 
to her, a love for the forms and ceremonies of 
fashionable life, and the thought of what they 
had been and the position they had occupied, 
was to her, as to her mother, a source of never- 
ending regret. 

Mrs. Harrison had one spare room, and so, 
like the Widow Bardell, of Pickwick memory, 
she advertised board for single gentlemen. Tom 
Stebbins and myself had been college chums, 
and were great friends. We were in search of a 
boarding-place to pass the summer and pursue 
our studies. We saw the advertisement, called 
upon the lady, found the terms satisfactory to 
all parties, and took the room. 

Tom was a close student, a fellow of fine 
mind, decided talent and no little genius. He 





was a man to make his mark in the world, and | 


I was always proud of Tom wherever we went— 
that is after people got acquainted with him, for 
at first he was not prepossessing. He was not 
bashful; no, Tom had been in good society— 
though perhaps a stranger might doubt it—he 
was not bashfal, he did not think enough of ap- 


pearances to make him bashful, but he was— | 


yes, he was—awkward; that is, awkward in 
some things—in his attitude and in his person. 


He was careless of his appearance, and paid no | 


regard to the customs and conventionalities of 


modern society. If there was a word in the 
English language the student did not seem to | 
comprehend, that word was etiquette, and if | 
there was one he was utterly regardless of, it was | 


dress. 
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But he had a great, generous soul beneath this | 
rough exterior; he had a love of the true, the | 
noble, the good and the beautiful, and he was as | 
warm-hearted and glorious a being as ever walk: | 


ed the earth. Yet he was not awkward in all 
respects—Tom could talk ; yes, Tom could talk 
splendidly ; and after ke had committed some 
glaring offence against the laws of good breed- 
ing, that caused even the most polite to smile, 
I used to think, “ O, if you could only hear him 
talk, you would know him better.” 

He could talk, too, on all subjects—literature, 
science or metaphysics ; he was at home in all. 
His awkwardness vanished when he spoke—no 
one thought of it; his form seemed to dilate, 
and his face to be perfectly radiant; and there 
was a grace and fascination about his conversa- 
tion, too, that charmed one. I don’t know 
whether it was the tones of his voice, which were 
full, deep and rich, or what it was, but such was 
the fact. 

So we were settled at the widow Harrison’s. 
We had a nice room, everything comfortable 
and pleasant about us; and Tom set himself 
down in good earnest to his studies, while I, less 
studious, seated myself at a window looking out 
into « pleasant flower garden. There I saw 
Miss Delia Harrison sitting in an arbor with a 
book in her hand. She looked very pretty ; her 
auburn hair was smooth and soft, and arranged 
in the most approved fashion ; she wore a loose, 
white morning robe, which flowing open, dis- 
closed an elaborately wrought under-skirt, and 
from beneath this peeped a little foot in a Cin- 
derella-like slipper. The hand that held her 
book was very white and delicate, and so of 
course was the other, which lay against her soft 
cheek. 

“Tom,” said I. He looked up from his book. 
“Have you looked into the flower garden ?”” 

“ Not this morning.” 

“Some new flowers have made their appear- 
ance.” 

“What are they?” asked he, in an absent 
manner, 

“‘O, tulips, ladies’ slippers, lilies and roses, all 
on one stalk.” 

“That is curious,’’ said he, starting from his 
peat; for Tom was of a scientific turn, and al- 
ways ready for new discoveries. With one long 
stride he reached the window. ‘ Where?” said 
he. 

“ There in the arbor,” said I. 

Tom looked. ‘ Pshaw,” said he; and then 
added, laughingly: ‘A fine specimen, truly.” 

“ How should you class it, Tom ?” 

He shook his head. ‘“‘ Magnificent, isn’t she ? 
What a hand! what a profile! what a complex- 
ion she has !”” 

Now I knew Tom was looking at and admir- 
ing her, just as one looks at and admires a new 
and exquisite flower; he wasn’t one to fall in 
love with a pretty face and figure. Well, dinner- 
time came, and then we met our divinity of the 
garden, who presided at the table with infinite 
grace. 

Ihave said before that Tom was awkward ; 
he was peculiarly so at table ; he never seemed 
to notice how other people conducted. He had 
a way of his own of doing everything, and it 
was as unalterable as the laws of the Medes and 
Persians. He had no ready tact to accommo- 
date himself to the company he was in; when 
he was with the Romans he never heeded what 
the Romans did, but preserved his individuality. 
Tom clung with tenacity to his old habits of 
eating with his knife and drinking out of his 
saucer, totally unaware that it was ungenteel. 
Indeed, eating and drinking was with him so 
little a matter of thought, he gave himself no 
concern about it other than to get over it as soon 
as possible. So in his own peculiar and awk- 
ward manner he seated himself at table with the 
fastidious Mrs. Harrison and her daughter. As 
it was plainly a matter of impossibility to eat 
soup with a knife, my friend took his spoon, and 
the first course passed off very well. Then 
came the roast, and Tom being very hungry ate 
away with a good relish, the odious knife mak- 
ing very expeditious trips from his plate to his 
mouth. I saw Mrs. Harrison look at her daugh- 
ter, and I saw the daughter’s blue eyes dilate, 
and her lip curl just a little scornfully ; but my 
friend still kept on with his meal. I began to 
pity Tom, for I was afraid he would see the la- 
dies were remarking his lack of good breeding ; 
but I might have saved myself the feeling ; he 
was as blind as a mole to any such thing—his 
thoughts were far different. Then came the 
pudding, and the knife having been removed by 
the servant, Tom accommodated himself to cir- 
cumstances, and made the spoon answer all 
practical purposes. 

Now the business of dinner was finished, and, 
leaning back in his chair, I saw that Tom was 
ready for a talk; and as he always talked well 
after dinner, I hoped that he would retrieve him- 
self in the eyes of the ladies. So with his own 
peculiar grace in conversation, so different from 
his awkwardness in everything else, he com- 
menced, and at the first words that passed his 
lips, I saw he had attracted their attention ; the 
look of contempt passed away from the beauti- 
ful face of Delia, and her blue eyes sparkled 
with delight. Then she joined in the conversa- 
tion, and I saw that Tom was mterested and 
pleased with her remarks, and we had a very 
agreeable after dinner conversation. 

So matters stood for some time, my friend 
daily offending the refined taste of the ladies by 
some staring breach of etiquette, and again fas- 
cinating them—or at least the younger—by his 
talents, his fine literary taste, and brilliant con- 
versational powers. Tom was a lover of poetry 
and a yery fine reader, and it was delightful to 
sit and listen to his fine masical veice; and it 
would have been still more so could you have 
listened without seeing the awkward position he 
was sure to assume while reading. 

The more I became acquainted with Delia 
Harrison the more I liked her. I found she 
was possessed of many excellent qualities ; she 
was amiable and warm-hearted; but she had 
been brought up by her mistaken mother to at- 
tach too much importance to appearances, to 
forms and ceremonies. They were too superfi- 
cial in their views of life and humanity. 





Delia had a natural love for the beautiful and | 1 pitied the poor fellow, and when he took leave | 


the graceful; anything awkward offended her 
delicate tastes; she allowed the forms and hol- 
low shows of fashionable life to have too much 
weight with her, so that they fettered her tine 


mind, and blinded her mental vision to any | 
good thing in those who were heedless of these | 


forms and customs. So every day her taste re- 
belled against my poor friend on account of his 
awkwardness and disregard of etiquette, while 
her finely cultivated mind—and I began to 
think her heart, too—bowed down before his 
superior intellect. 

Poor Mrs. Harrison became really alarmed, 
and I knew she heartily wished my friend and 
myself had never crossed her threshold. When 
Tom and Delia held long conversations, which 
they often did, or when he read to her some 
poem, if it was a possible thing for her to inter- 
rupt them without appearing actually impolite, 
she was sure to do so; and I know she often 
spoke to her daughter in an exaggerating man- 
ner of poor Tom’s awkwardness and ill-breeding. 

Well, Tom and I pursued our studies—that is, 
we studied when we chose, and walked, and 
went fishing and shooting when so disposed. I 
argued it was best to enjoy ourselves while we 
could ; we should have to work hard enough by- 
and-by, when Tom was to enter at the bar, and 
I was to go—I didn’t know exactly where. But 
I began to find about this time that I was often 
obliged to walk alone, or fish alone, or study 
alone; for Tom was out gathering flowers in 
the woods with Delia, or else he was in the par- 
lor reading aloud, or if he was in our room, he 
was more absent-minded than ever. 

One evening I sat by my window smoking my 
cigar, and looking down into the flower garden. 
It was just growing dusk, though there was still 
light enough to distinguish figures, and I saw 
the outlines of two in the little arbor. There 
was no mistaking the awkward figure of my 
friend Tom, and the graceful one of Delia Har- 
rison. He had been reading to her I supposed, 
and now they were talking upon some book or 
other. And I began upon this to think what a 
queer fellow Tom was; and then it passed 
through my mind that if his graces of person 
only equalled those of his mind, what a splendid 
husband he would make for Delia Harrison. 
But as it is, she could never abide him. She is 
truly a splendid girl; I don’t know but I should 
have fallen in love with her myself had it not 
been for—but no, this has no connection with 
my story. 

By-and-by Tom came in ; the room was quite 
dark now, so that I could not distinguish his 
features, but there was that in his step, or in the 
way he came in, which seemed to say that some- 
thing l had happened. He didn’t speak 
to me as usual, but went and stood by the other 
window, looking out. 

“Tom,” said I, “what were you and Miss 
Harrison talking of down in the arbor ?” 

“T don’t know what right you have to ask 
such a question.” 

I went up to him and put my hand on his 
shoulder. 

“No right, Tom, at all; and please forgive 
me; I didn’t mean to offend you or hurt your 
feelings.” 

He took my hand and pressed it hard. 

“T have been a fool,” said he. “I thought 
she might love me, and so—and so—I offered 
myself and she refused me.” 

“But can you imagine, Tom, what made her 
do it?” 

“Why, she didn’t love me, I suppose, and 
that was reason enough.” 

“ But that is not the reason, Tom. I think she 
does love you.” 

“Does love me, and yet not accept my hand ? 
You are mistaken, sir.” 

“Not at all. Iam going to speak plainly to 
you. Delia Harrison is polished and elegant in 
her manners; her taste is refined and critical ; 
the slightest breach of decorum or etiquette is 
in her sight a glaring fault. Now Thomas Steb- 
bins is a fine man no doubt, but then he is not a 
polished gentleman ; he often does things which 
offend the fastidious tastes of Mrs. Harrison and 
daughter ; he is ignorant of the hundred and one 
rules of fashionable life; if Delia should drop 
her handkerchief, he would not think of picking 
it up. He is no lady’s man; he often reads in 
company; has been seen to sit with his chair 
tipped back against the wall; many a time and 
oft has he eaten green peas with a knife; and 
when his coffee has been too hot has he poured 
it into a saucer. To be sure, he is learned and 
talented, and can talk well upon occasion; but 
not all his good qualifications can make up for 
his innumerable breaches of etiquette and offences 
against good taste. Now, my good friend, you 
may believe me or not, but this is the head and 
front of your offending. Would you only culti- 
vate the graces, be a little more careful in your 
dress, and still more careful of your manners, 
believe me, there is no person Delia Harrison 
would like better for a husband than yourself.” 

Now I suppose this was the first intimation 
my friend had ever received that he was not per- 
fectly passable in genteel society. A man’s 
clothes, a man’s manners, the way he should set 
at the table, what he should eat and how he 
should eat it, were among the last things thought 
of by the dear honest soul. He looked beneath 
or above all these. 1 don’t believe he could have 
told, to have saved his life, the color of a single 
dress Miss Delia Harrison was in the habit of 
wearing ; she was beautiful to him in all; he 
only thought of the mind and the soul; and as 
to the picking up of her handkerchief, or the 
helping her on with her shawl, I question wheth- 
er he would have known one garment from the 
other. So it is not to be wondered at that when 
ITended my long speech he stood like one con- 
founded. I had thought best to speak plainly 
upon the subject—it is my way so to do. 

“What are you going to do, Tom?” said I, 
at last, as I found he had no idea of saying any- 
thing. 

“T shall leave to-morrow.” 

“Where are you going ?” 

“Home.” 

“The best thing you can do, Tom.” 

Well, my friend started for home the next day. 








of Delia I saw her cheek grew pale; but she 


I actually saw a tear in her eye. 

I had no idea of leaving Mrs. Harrison’s com- 
fortable home just then, for I had not been jilted ; 
and as I had engaged board till the autumn, I 
thought it best to stay. I had the gratification 
to see—and it was truly a gratification—that 
Miss Delia grew sad and thoughtful. And Isaw, 
too, that Mrs. Harrison was relieved at Tom’s 


departure. 

“1 think,” said she, one day, at dinner, “ you 
said your friend had gone home. Where is his 
native place ?”” 

“In the State of New Hampsbire.” 

“ Ah,” said she, ‘I judged he came from that 
part of the country. A very fine man he is, but 
not much used to society, I should judge.” And 
she tossed back her head self-eomplacently, and 
adjusted her cap. 

“You are mistaken, madam,” said I. “ Mr. 
Stebbins has been much in society, and in good 
society; but he is eccentric. Genius is allowed 
that privilege, Mrs. Harrison ; no one thinks any 
the less of my friend for his few peculiarities.” 

“ Ah, indeed,” sail she, somewhat mollified ; 
the sentence sounded well to her. “ Was he dis- 
tinguished in college ?” 

“A better scholar never graduated than Thom- 
as Stebbins. He is destined to shine in his pro- 
fession. He has already gained himself a name 
and stands high in literary circles, where he is 
known and appreciated.” 

“What a pity,” said she, “that he has not a 
little more polish !” 

“Mana,” said Delia, who was drinking in 
every word, ‘you forget you are talking to his 
most intimate friend.” 

“No, my dear,” said she, “TI speak not dis- 
paragingly ; but certainly, any one can see that 
Mr. Stebbins lacks a certain grace and elegance 
that would sit well upon one of his mental at- 
tainments and culture.” 

“ But,” said I, “ we ought not to expect every- 
thing in one poor human being. Some have the 
gift of making a handsome bow, some of danc- 
ing gracefully, some of singing well ; some study 
etiquette, manners, and perfect themselves in 
those accomplishments ; some are graceful nat- 
urally; there are others to whom nature seems 
to have been niggard of gifts of person, but she 
has given them instead graces of mind—she has 
given them souls beautiful and true, and powers 
and capacities of intellect above what she gives 
to common men; but she has linked them to 
physical developments far from prepossessing 
or graceful. To the ceremonies and convention- 
alities of life they pay no heed, and sensible, 
right-judging people see them as they are; the 
mighty soul, the mighty intellect find their true 
places among men, and are always appreciated, 
despite physical disadvantages. And such a 
man is my friend.” 

After delivering this most profound, philo- 
sophical disquisition, I left the mother and her 
daughter, and returned to my room. I knew 
this was presenting the subject in quite a new 
light—the eccentricities of genius was quite 
another thing, and sounded much better than a 
lack of refinement, a want of polish, or a shame- 
ful ignorance of the rules of good breeding. 

I don’t know how it was, but every day Delia 
and myself grew more intimate, and I began to 
see how it was possible for a poor fellow to get 
over head and ears in love with her before he 
knew it, that is if he were not protected by—but 
to my story. She was remarkably kind and 
gentle to me; we walked together, we sat to- 
gether, and we talked together. I knew I could 
not begin to talk as well as Tom ; but then, as 
the next best thing, I talked of him, and I think 
she was well satisfied. 

Just about this time, when Delia and I were 
getting along so nicely, who should come along 
but a cousin of Delia’s—a Clarence Herbert—a 
perfect gentleman, with splendid mustache and 
unexceptionable whiskers, pearly teeth, hands 
white and handsome, a faultless figure—a _per- 
fect love of a man, the pink of politeness, the 
soul of etiquette. How gracefully he sat at ta- 
ble; how well the silver fork became his white 
hands ; how he waited upon the ladies, offering 
them this, and begging their acceptance of that; 
charming Mrs. Harrison, and throwing poor I 
quite into the shade. How he followed Delia, 
setting a chair whenever she seemed inclined to 
sit, and standing by her if she preferred to stand. 
How gracefully he turned the leaves of her mu- 
sic if she played the piano, and almost- held her 
book for her when she read. He was her most 
devoted servant; he seemed willing to be her 
very slave. He was evidently used to the best 
society—one could see it in the cut of his coat, 
the twirl of his mustache, and the tie of his cra- 
vat; it was written on his patent leather boots, 
and the fact was wafted to your senses in every 
wave of his white cambric handkerchief. There 
was nota rule of etiquette he was not familiar 
with, not a problem of politeness he had not 
solved and extracted its very essence. 

And this most polite and delectable specimen 
of humanity followed Delia like her very shad- 
ow; he was in love with her—or thought he 
was. Mrs. Harrison was pleased, but I some- 
times saw a look in Delia’s face more contemp- 
tuous than ever poor Tom’s failings had called 
ap, and more than once @ sharp retort was on 
her lips at his unmeaning compliments, which 
was only checked by her nice sense of politeness. 

Well, he offered himself at last, setting in the 
self-same arbor where poor Tom had made his 
first attempt at love-making. Sure, it was a 
fated place, for he was refused. Delia sought 
me and told me all about it; she had grown 
very sisterly and confiding of late. 

“ And why did you not accept him, Delia?” 
said I, mischievously. ‘“ Your mother likes him, 
and surely you could not find fault with him, for 
he is the most perfect gentleraan, in appesrance, 
I ever saw.” 

“Why,” said she, “I didn’t love him. Isn’t 
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time has been when, per! 











that reason enough ?”’ And she looked up in my 


| face and smiled. 
stood it pretty well, and tried to smile and look | 
' unconcerned. But when poor Tom, in making 

| his farewell bow, awkward even to the last, | 
struck his foot against a chair, and came near | 
falling at her feet, instead of smiling as once she 
| would have done, she turned away her head, and 


“ The best reason in the world,” said I. “J 
hope you always have as good a one when you 
refuse your lovers.”’ 

She looked down and blushed. 

“T don't know,” said she, hesitatingly. “The 


ps, I should have ac- 





cepted Clarence, and thought I loved him, and 
been contented as his wife; but that time has 
passed—I am wiser now.”” And her voice grew 
very sad. 


“What has changed your mind ?” said I. 

“An acquaintance with nobler and better men, 
who live for something more than dress and 
show, and every day material life.” 

I looked at Delia, and I thought I never saw 
her look so lovely; and had it not been for that 
other face that came before me at the moment, I 
don’t know but it might have been dangerous 
sitting so nearher. I saw that the poor child 
was longing for somebody to whom she could 
open her heart, so I thought I would give her 
the opportunity. 

“ Delia,” said I, “I am going to speak plainly 
to you. When you had the offer of a heart no- 
bler and better, why did you cast it from you '” 

It was a hard question. She covered her face 
with her hands. I was thinking only of Tom’s 
happiness then. 

“Say, Delia, you cast away a heart that loved 
you, a soul good and true, for a mere girlish 
prejudice, a weak, foolish pride; you saw and 
loved the good that was in him, and yet fora 
little roughness in the jewel, which love surely 
ought to overlook and soften, you cast it away.” 


She leaned her head on my shoulder, and 


said, “It is too true, Frank—too true.”” 

“And now,” said I, smoothing her soft hair 
with my hand and speaking very soothingly, 
“you are sorry ; like a little child you weep for 
what you have carelessly thrown away; you 
would give worlds to have Thomas Stebbins 
speak the words he once spoke to you.” She 
said nothing, but sobbed on. “Now do you 
expect, Delia—for he is a proud man—that ho 
will offer you his heart the second time !” 

“No, no! Iam not deserving of this.’ 

I pitied the poor girl as she thus wept; but 
by-and-by she lifted up her head, and as she 
smiled through her tears, her face became per- 
fectly radiant. 

“Tam not often so foolish, Frank ; but once 
in a while I yield thus and lament my own folly. 
But do not think me weak. I am trying to make 
myself better, to rid myself of foolish prejudices, 
so that if I should ever again meet your friend, 
he may see that I am not the poor weak crea- 
ture I am afraid he now thinks Lam.” ©, she 
didn’t know what a high opinion he had of her! 

That night I wrote a long letter to Tom, and 
I told him this conversation ; and more than this, 
I told him to be sure and be at my boarding 
place as soon as possible, for I was going to 
leave, and must see him before my departure. 

As I expected, Tom came—Delia, of course, 
knew nothing of his coming. As good luck 
would have it, Mrs. Harrison was away and 
would not be at home till late. Delia and my- 
self were sitting in the parlor, when the bell rang, 
and in came Tom. He passed by the parlor and 
went up-stairs to my room. Delia knew his 
step, and she grew pale as death, and would 
have left the room, but I held her fast. 

“It’s only Tom come to bid me good-by. I 
am going away to-morrow. Don’t you want to 
see him once more ?” 

She trembled from head to foot, and tried to 
free her hand from my grasp, but I still held her 
fast. ‘Let me go,” said sh», faintly. 

“Now, Delia,” said J, “don’t for a mere girl- 
ish weakness throw away a whole lifetime of 
happiness.” 

The color went and came, as hope and fear 
alternated in her heart. ‘He will think me so 
weak,” said she. 

“ He thinks you are perfection.” 

“ But he does not care for me now.” 

“ He loves you yet, you foolish girl.” 

“Are you sure !” 

“Yes. Shall I call him?” 

I still held her hand. She still hesitated, and 
Tom still waited up-stairs. 

“Say, Delia, shall I call him?” 

She gave me such a look with those blue eyes 
of hers I had a great mind to take her myself; 
but I resisted the temptation, and called ont, 
“Tom! Tom!” And when I heard his foot 
upon the stairs, I led Delia back to her seat, and 
passing out, met Tom, and pressing his hand, 
wished him good luck, and went into my room 
to—pursue my studies ! 

I never heard any very correct report of that 
meeting. All I know is that it was very satis- 
factory to both parties; and when, the next day, 
Mrs. Harrison was told of Tom’s sudden ap 
pearance and the consequences, she was quite 
astounded. However, she made the best of the 
matter, made due allowance for the eccentricities 
of genius, and found im time that she had really 
quite a respectable son-in-law. 

Mr. Thomas Stebbins verified my prophecy 
concerning him. He rose to eminence in hia 
profession, and was respected and beloved, and 
moved in the best society. Delia never repenud 
of her choice; her fine taste imperceptibly soft 
ened and smoothed down his rongh manner, 
and she found that he made a much better ap- 
pearance as a husband than as a lover, and she 
never saw the day or moment she was not proud 
of him. 

Delia and myself were always the best of 


friends. She says she has much to thank me 
for; for had it not been for me, she might never 
have been what she is—the Hon. Mrs. “ 


Stebbins. 
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SECRET OF WEALTH. 


Amos and Abbott Lawrence heyan life poor. 
They determined that the strictest integrity 
should pervade every huviness transaction nntil 
their dymg hour—and it was so. Among the 
results are the accumulation of millions of money, 
the possession of a name fur mercantile integ- 
rity worth more to them, to their children, to thetr 
age and nation, than a title to a dukedom ; while 
they did, daring life, and at death, mattmte chan- 
ties, which will heapeweet blessings on their name 











aad memory for ages yet to come. — Tran 
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The Mind thal comes aaging to ous stern 
U shold we bot temeh 10 to lore lie nest 


Come them. let Gs wow that they all aw & 
Let us shout of thelr virtees to earth aed « 
Let us othe them aod guard them, and « 
The love that they lead in owr dartwet day 
©. value their gif beyond gifts of gold 

All vow of the sterner and coarser moald 
Abd learn that thetr howe, amubdiet toll and et 
Is the spirit that calaveth amd quieteth life 


‘(woes 
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A NIGHT UP COUNTRY IN ( 
HY FREDERICK W. SAUNDERS 


Tus natural strength and elasticity 
constitution having enabled me to triur 
and rise superior to the combined att 
typhus fever and two physicians, Id 
leave my comfortable quarters on +l 
once more “pitch my moving tent’ 
the ship. We had been laying at the a 
below Canton, waiting for our cargo, « 
more than four months, daring wh 
everything that it was possible to do in 
the way of repairs, had been complete 
greater part of the crew forward, having 
tired of inactivity, had deserted ; and at 
of my return to the ship, there were, bes 
three or four hands in the forecastle, « 
first and second mates on board, the capt 
making a flying visit to his ship at inte 
from four to six days. 

Our “after guart"’ consisted of + 
mate, a great Dutchman from Hambu 
rousing yellow whiskers and an ever 
laugh of the most surprising dimonsio 
had sailed for many years in the Amer: 
vice, so that his English was unexceptic 
that is to say, he could master everything 
letter “j," which no Datehman ever « 
nounce, always using “y"' in its place 
instance, his name being John John 
would inform you that it was Yohn Y 
whereupon our eecond. mate—a jolly 
Erin, with no end of mischief—would wi 
look finish out the sentence by saying wor 
to the effect that “ Yohnny Yohnson, 
yaller yacket, yumped over the yibboom | 
yolly boat '’—a proceeding which always : 
ina vigorous seuttle, These two, toget! 
myself—a slab-sided Yankee—formed a» 
which Rory, our second mate, would t 
scribed to you as “a banch of curus dis 

It was lave in the afternoon when I) 
board, and having finished our supper, w: 
ourselves comfortably under the quar: 
awning, to enjoy the cool breeze and v 
tiful sunset. Around ux lay moored a} 
ships of all nations, English, French, 
Portuguese, American, Siamese—in fact 
resentative of every nation that boasts ar 
merece whatever. On one side, were vi 
swainps of waving green; on the other, 
lage of Whampoa with its frailtooking | 
houses, its swarms of boats with their ser 
chattering population, forming an aquat 
In front, towards Canton, vast lumberir 
of war junks encumbered the stream, ¥ 
and out among them, gay-looking im 
barges, with sounding gongs and volleys © 
crackers, swept swiftly on, impelled t 
multitudinous oars, In the distance was 
bre-looking brown fort, and still farth 
and graceful pagoda rising up against t 
tky. Behind us stretched the broad rive 
ing wart and rosy in the level rays of 
ting sun, while the peculiar looking 
trees—a great deal of trunk and a sca 
foliaye—such as I had seen in pictures « 
ical scenery in my boyhood, gave me a / 
feeling, such as I hadnot experienced for 

We were all somewhat affected by the 
of the scene, and remained quietly smoki 
cigars watil the enn descended below the 
and the fullorbed moon arose to flood th 
reape with her silvery light 

“ A delightful evening this!” eaid Rory 
ing hie cigar over the rail and supply 
place with a corpulent “ cud’ of tobacco 

“Yes, yust euch ast have seen hand: 
on the Elbe,” responded Jolneon, who bh 
dently been thinking of home 

“O), get out of that, now,” responder 
petulantly ; “ there's no such ecanery in I 

it bates the Lippy, aven. But 1 say, - 
wat are we going to do foramusement t 
bo use of sticking so close to the old be 
all the world like a tick monkey to « le 
stay. What do you say tw taking s tre 
the country to morrow—jast w eae w! 
like v”’ 

“'Tis ago; the undersigned agrees w 
aminute,” replied Johneon, whe had eo 
kot into a way of speaking of himeclf as 
he were drawing up = memorial, “ W 
you say to it, Yohnathaa'’ be contin: 
dressing himeelf to me 

“(), I'm resigued tw anythiag ” 

“ Talk enowgh for the boarders t” “j* 
Rory, aa he “executed” @ sailor's horny 
the top of the hee 


Bou ‘Let's tara in 
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and get some sleep ahead, oy mew be rem 


an early etart.”’ 

This Latter proposition etruck as fatore 
had the former: so selec ting « oft spn 
deck, we verally kept « bright lovk ost 
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why we chose the deck for oor evech. ir 
0 GGT snag ttate-roome below, bat 
very poewtlle there may be one, of even m 
my readers, who have not passed « som 
war reeort, I tay as well ment 


rial benefit that, acide from the 


that j- 


Gear ef 








nd she looked up in my 


he world,” said I. “T 
3 good a one when you 


blushed. 

she, hesitatingly. “The 
chaps, I should have ac- 
uught I loved him, and 
ife; but that time has 
” And her voice grew 


our mind ?” said I. 
1 nobler and better men, 
more than dress and 
erial life.” 
| I thought I never saw . 
had it not been for that 
re me at the moment, I 
t have been dangerous 
saw that the poor child 
»dy to whom she could 
ught I would give her 


n going to speak plainly 
the offer of a heart no- 
you cast it from you !” 

She covered her face 
thinking only of Tom’s 


away a heart that loved 
true, for a mere girlish 
sh pride; you saw and 
is in him, and yet fora 
ewel, which love surely 
often, you cast it away.” 
( on my shoulder, and 
ank—too true.” 
smoothing her soft hair 
aking very soothingly, 
little child you weep for 
sly thrown away; you 
have Thomas Stebbins 
we spoke to you.” She 
ved on. ‘ Now do you 
a proud man—that he 
the second time ?” 
deserving of this.” 

as she thus wept; but 
» her head, and as she 
irs, her face became per- 


oolish, Frank ; but once 
ind lament my own folly. 
ak. I am trying to make 
_ self of foolish prejudices, 
again meet your friend, 
not the poor weak crea- 
wv thinks lam.” O, she 
\ opinion he had of her! 
. long letter to Tom, and 
tion ; and more than this, 
and be at my boarding 
ble, for I was going to 
a before my departure. 
came—Delia, of course, 
coming. As good luck 
Harrison was away and 
till late. Delia and my- 
parlor, when the bell rang, 
: passed by the parlor and 
room. Delia knew his 
ue as death, and would 
I held her fast. 
ae to bid me good-by. I 
row. Don’t you want to 


ead to foot, and tried to 
grasp, but I still held her 
‘id she, faintly. 

I, “don’t for a mere girl- 
vay a whole lifetime of 


! came, as hope and fear 
'. “He will think me so 


perfection.” 
re for me now.” 
ou foolish girl.” 


him ?” 

She still hesitated, and 
irs. 
call him?” 
look with those blue eyes 
mind to take her myself; 
ptation, and called out, 
‘ when I heard his foot 
relia back to her seat, and 
1, and pressing his hand, 
, and went into my room 


ery correct report of that 
is that it was very satis- 
and when, the next day, 
ld of Tom’s sudden ap 
sequences, she was quite 
she made the best of the 
ance for the eccentricities 
n time that she had really 
in-law. 
as verified my prophecy 
rose to eminence in his 
-pected and beloved, and 
ty. Delia never repented 
taste imperceptibly soft- 
own his rongh manner, 
made a much better ap- 
than as a lover, and she 
oment she was not proud 


vere always the best of 
has much to thank me 
a for me, she might never 
—the Hon. Mrs. Thomas 
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(Written for The Plag of our Union ] 
WOMAN. 


BY WILLIAM ROWLAND, JB. 


Be gentle with woman, our heart of hearts, 
Who loveth us even while life departs ; 

O, call her not fickle, nor false, nor vain, 
Q, touch not so tender a heart with pain. 


What woman. the treasure, the gem, the flower, 
The star that is bright in the wildest hour, 

The bird that comes singing to our stern breast, 
O, should we not teach it to love its nest. 


Come, then, let us vow that they all are fair, 

Let us shout of their virtues to earth and air; 

Let us soothe them and guard them, and so repay 
The love that they lend in our darkest day. 


O, value their gifts beyond gifts of gold, 
All you of the sterner and coarser mould; 
And learn that their love, amidst toil and strife, 
Is the spirit that calineth and quieteth life. 
+ 


[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


A NIGHT UP COUNTRY IN CHINA. 





BY FREDERICK W. SAUNDERS. 


Tue natural strength and elasticity of my 
constitution having enabled me to triumph over 
and rise superior to the combined attack of a 
typhus fever and two physicians, I decided to 
leave my comfortable quarters on shore and 
once more “pitch my moving tent” on board 
the ship. We had been laying at the anchorage 
below Canton, waiting for our cargo, something 
more than four months, during which time 
everything that it was possible to do in port, in 
the way of repairs, had been completed. The 
greater part of the crew forward, having become 
tired of inactivity, had deserted ; and at the time 
of my return to the ship, there were, besides the 
three or four hands in the forecastle, only the 
first and second mates on board, the captain only 
making a flying visit to his ship at intervals of 
from four to six days. 

Our “after guard” consisted of the chief 
mate, a great Dutchman from Hamburg, with 
rousing yellow whiskers and an ever present 
laugh of the most surprising dimensions. He 
had sailed for many years in the American ser- 
vice, so that his English was unexceptionable— 
that is to say, he could master everything but the 
letter “j,” which no Dutchman ever can pro- 
nounce, always using “y”’ in its place; as, for 
instance, his name being John Johnson, he 
would inform you that it was Yohn Yohnson, 
whereupon our second. mate—a jolly son of 
Erin, with no end of mischief—would with a sly 
look finish out the sentence by saying something 
to the effect that “Yohnny Yohnson, mit ter 
yaller yacket, yumped over the yibboom into the 
yolly boat””—a proceeding which always resulted 
ina vigorous scufle. These two, together with 
myself—a slab-sided Yankee—formed a group 
which Rory, our second mate, would have de- 
scribed to you as “a bunch of curus divvuls.” 

It was late in the afternoon when I came on 
board, and having finished our supper, we seated 
ourselves comfortably under the quarter-deck 
awning, to enjoy the cool breeze and the beau- 
tiful sunset. Around us lay moored a hundred 
ships of all nations, English, French, Dutch, 
Portuguese, American, Siamese—in fact, a rep- 
resentative of every nation that boasts any com- 
merce whatever. On one side, were vast rice 
swamps of waving green; on the other, the vil- 
lage of Whampoa with its frail-looking bamboo 
houses, its swarms of boats with their screaming, 
chattering population, forming an aquatic city. 
In front, towards Canton, vast lumbering hulks 
of war junks encumbered the stream, while in 
and out among them, gay-looking mandarin 
barges, with sounding gongs and volleys of India 
crackers, swept swiftly on, impelled by their 
multitudinous oars. In the distance was a som- 
bre-looking brown fort, and still further, a tall 
and graceful pagoda rising up against the clear 
sky. Behind us stretched the broad river, look- 
ing warm and rosy in the level rays of the set- 
ting sun, while the peculiar-looking eastern 
trees—a great deal of trunk and a scarcity of 
foliage—such as I had seen in pictures of trop- 
ical scenery in my boyhood, gave me a fur away 
feeling, such as I hadnot experienced for years. 

We were all somewhat affected by the beauty 
of the scene, and remained quietly smoking our 
cigars until the sun descended below the horizon 
and the full-orbed moon arose to flood the land- 
scape with her silvery light. 

“ A delightful evening this!” said Rory, toss- 
ing his cigar over the rail and supplying its 
place with a corpulent “cud” of tobacco. 

“Yes, yust such as I have seen hundreds of, 
on the Elbe,” responded Johnson, who had evi- 
dently been thinking of home. 

“O, get out of that, now,” responded Rory, 
petulantly ; “ there’s no such scanery in Holland 
—it bates the Lippy, aven. But I say,,sailors, 
what are we going to do foramusement ? There’s 
no use of sticking so close to the old boat—for 
all the world like a sick monkey to a lee back- 
stay. What do you say to taking a tramp up 
the country to-morrow—just to see what it’s 
like ?” 

“Tis a go; the undersigned agrees to that in 
a minute,” replied Johnson, who had somehow 
got into a way of speaking of himself as though 
he were drawing up a memorial. ‘“ What do 
you say to it, Yohnathan?t”’ he continued, ad- 
dressing himself to me. 

“QO, I’m resigned to anything.” 

“Talk enough for the boarders !” ejaculated 
Rory, as he “executed” a sailor’s hornpipe on 
“Let’s turn in, then, 
and get some sleep ahead, so as to be ready for 
an early start.” 


the top of the hen-coop. 


This latter proposition struck us favorably, as 
had the former; so selecting a soft spot on the 
deck, we severally kept a bright look-out for the 
drowsy god. Now any one who has lain any 
time at Whampoa an horage, knows very well 
why we chose the deck for our couch, in prefer- 
© OUr snug state-rooms below; but as it is 


ossil 





my readers, who have not passed a summer at 
that popular resort, | may as well mention for 
ial benefit that, aside from the suffo- 











cating heat, which is some, the place abounds 
with the biggest, ugliest, noisiest, striped-legged- 
est and venomousest skeeters, that can be found 


even as we looked, ominous looking scud, of 


anywhere between your own residence and fourth | 


of July. 
ing that we escaped them altogether by sleeping 
on deck—far from it ; they were plentiful enough 


I do not wish to be understood as say- 


anywhere, in all conscience—but upon repeated | 


trials, we had found that by passing the night in 


that position, we came off with some thirteen or | 
fourteen less bites in the morning than if we 


had slept below. 

Being much fatigued with the exertions of the 
day, I speedily fell into a doze, and had just ar- 
rived at that state in which a multitude of ideas 
get mixed up in inextricable confusion, without 
the proprietor of the aforesaid ideas caring a 
snap whether they get disentangled or not, when 
I was aroused by a kicking, snorting, slapping, 
and a sound of muffled cursing from Rory, who 
was engaged in askirmish with his tormentors. 

“Say, Jack—did they have any skeeters up 
where you’ve been?” he exclaimed, with a 
sounding slap at an invisible foe. 

“M—m—m,” I grunted in reply, not being a 
mite too well pleased at being roused ; and in a 
moment more I was in a pleasant dream of home. 

“And didn’t you suffer a sight wid ’em, being 
sick ?” he inquired in a strong voice, again in- 
terrupting my slumbers and knocking my pleas- 
ant dream all to pieces. 

I was a good deal provoked at being thus un- 
ceremoniously deprived of my rest, but as the 
question was a kind one, I could not well avoid 
answering ; so I growled in no very pleasant 
tone, ‘No, no, we had mosquito nets.” 

“Nets! nets for skeeters ! holy sailor! nets !’’ 
I heard him mutter to himself, in a tone beto- 
kening intense amazement, and again I dropped 
off to the land of nod; but my sojourn in that 
delightful clime was to be of short duration, for 
another volley of slaps roused me sufficiently to 
hear his melodious voice asking in a more than 
doubtful tone : “D’ye mane to tell me that up 
there away, where you’ve been, they have nets 
to scoop up skeeters like you would minims ?” 

““Where’ve you been to all your life, you 
double-headed paddy, not to know what a skee- 
ter net is?’ interposed Johnson from behind his 
yellow whiskers ; and the last I remember hear- 
ing, he was describing the use of a mosquito 
bar to our wakeful and inquiring friend. 

I might have slept a minute and a quarter, 
possibly a minute and three eights, ere I was 
again rendered half frantic with anger by Rory’s 
bawling out: 

“Jack, Jack, do you think them skceter net 
consarns would work here ?” 

“Yes, yes, yes, of course they would,” I re- 
turned fiercely, in my most terrific tone. 

“Wal, I’m saying, Jack, wouldn’t it be a 
worruld of comfort and convanience to have ’em 
aboard this boat, just now ?” 

“Why the deuce, Rory, can’t you hold your 
tongue and let people sleep?” I exclaimed, now 
thoroughly out of temper. 

“Sleep, is it Can you sleep ?” 

“Yes, of course I can sleep, if you ever give 
me a chance with your eternal gabble !” 

“Well, well,” returned Rory, with an air of 
injured innocence, “if you can sleep with them 
murthering, singing, blood thirsty heathen a- 
screaching about your ears, I don’t see why the 
amusing and enlightened conversation of an in- 
telligent Christian gentleman should break ye of 
yer rest; it’s mighty quare intirely—” and much 
more to the same effect; but his eloquence was 
lost upon me, for when I came to my senses 
again, day was breaking, and the steward was 


setting the table for an early breakfast. 


It would oceupy too much space to describe 
how, after despatching our breakfast, we fortified 
ourselves with something good to take, and armed 
our pockets with sundry silver dollars and other 
smaller twigs of the evil root, in the shape of 
China cash—eight hundred to the dollar. It 
would take too much time to narrate how we 
passed that day—how we wandered through 
orange groves and gorged ourselves on bananas 
fresh from the tree, or shrub, or whatever else 
you may please to call a stout plant a dozen feet 
in height—how we bargained with, and teased 
the Chinamen—how we tickled the pretty China 
girls and complimented them upon their good 
looks—and how they replied to us at great 
length, and with great propriety, no doubt, only 
neither party could understand a word the other 
said. 

Let the disappointed reader, then, suppose 
that it is within an hour of sunset—that we, al- 
though homeward bound, are twenty miles from 
the ship, in a somewhat wild and thinly inhab- 
ited region, rather tired, very hungry, awful 
thirsty, and in a particular hurry to get some- 
where, right off. It was rather queer, certainly ; 
it must have been the bananas and other fruit 
we had eaten, or possibly the “ something good 
to take,” that induced us to prolong our walk to 
such a distance, and to such a late hour. But 
we didn’t mind it much ; there had been a good 
big moon the night before, and there was every 
reason to suppose there would be one that night 
—so we trudged along merrily enough, except 
that hunger and thirst would insist upon keeping 
us company. 

“By the powers, sailors!” said Rory, stop- 
ping to take a good look about him; ‘I wish to 
Moses we could clap an eye on some sort of a 
shanty, in this hathen country, where a chap 
could get a nibble of salt hoss, or so, and a gal- 
lon or two of beer.” 

“ The undersigned entertains the opinion that 
he could make short work of a fried Chinaman, 
with plenty of beer and an onion, at this present 
yuncture,” responded Johnson, with a hungry 
look. 

“ Faith, yon’re right, boy ; there’s something 
about this pagan land that makes a chap feel 
mighty like a cannibal. For my part, 1’m that 
peckish, I could cheerfully make a lunch of my 
respected grandmother, and think nothing of it. 
But what in the name of Saint Troublesome is 


| going to come to us now?” he ejaculated, look- 


Y possible there may be one, or even more of | 


ing anxiously to windward. 

Turning our eyes in the direction indicated, 
we saw toour dismay that a thick bank of black 
clouds had rolled up above the horizon; and 


| great drops began to patter heavily around us 





imal, it would have been all the same at th. 
\ 


the same sable hue, was drifting rapidly across 


“ Here’s a go!’ muttered Johnson, uneasily. 


, . a o . ' 
“ Here's another go; I’m off hot fut, to get in | 


sight of somewhere before we get the worst of 
it. It will be dark as a stock of black cats afore 
long—then we'll be lost intirely;” and suiting 
the action to the word, Rory started into a brisk 
trot, which we were not slow to imitate, for the 
chance of being compelled to wander about in a 
dark, wet night, was no joke. 

But although we made pretty good time, and | 
got over the ground at a very respectable rate, | 
we were no match for the storm king. The 
dense black clouds slowly but steadily extended, 
until they completely covered the sky, and the | 
ae | 
rapidly increasing to a perfect deluge—raining as | 
it only can rain in a tropical climate. It was as 
if some one had pulled the spile completely out | 
of the reservoir up aloft, and let a continuous | 
torrent upon our devoted heads, instead of 
straining it through a sieve, after the usual fash- | 
ion. It reminded me of what I had read of 
water spouts ; and Rery expressed serious fears 
that, in the promise there should be no more 
any flood to destroy the world, all pagan coun- 
tries, and this one in particular, had been ex- 
cepted. By this time, it had become intensely 
dark ; but we still kept on in what we judged to 
be the right direction, until we could no longer 
distinguish each others’ forms, when we came to 
a halt. 

The reader is probably aware that in the 
Celestial Empire, and especially in that portion 
of the “central flowery nation” which we 
chose for our ramble, there are no well-ordered 
and commodious turnpikes for the aceommoda- 
tion of travellers; neither are there railroads, 
with lightning trains of cars, to annihilate time, 
space, passengers, and the stockholders’ money. g 
Consequently, it was folly for us to keep on, 
when, without anything to guide us, we might 
be fruitlessly wandering round and round in the 
dark, or worse still, directly in an opposite di- 
rection from the one we would take; there was 
nothing for it but to stop where we were. 

“ Well, now we have done it,” muttered John- 
son; “ we’re in for an all night job, anyhow.” 

“ And the shakes and ague,” said Rory. 

“ And the typhus,” I grumbled, thinking of 
my late illness. 

“ And the yungle fever,” chimed in Johnson. 

“Well, sailors,” said Rory, with a miserable 
failure of an attempt at cheerfulness, “there 
are just two ways we can manage; either coil 
right down here in our native mud, and take it 
aisy, or stand on our pins and growl anout it. 
But hello! what’s that, aint it? If there ainta 
light, ’m a Dutchman! Better be born lucky 
than rich! Come along, sailors; darkest time 
of night is just when you can’t sce anything, 
as the old adverb says;” and he rattled away 
with any amount of nonsense in his satisfaction 
at achance of escape from our predicament. 

The light which he had seen was a feeble 
glimmer, apparently at a considerable distance 
and not steady at that, sometimes disappearing 
for several minutes and shining out again when 
we began to fear we had lost it altogether; but 
we stumbled along towards it as fast as possible, 
now tumbling head first into a hole full of water, 
now breaking our shins against a rock, while the 
almost smothering rain came down as hard—no, 
not hard, as easy as ever; it wasn’t hard for it 
to rain that night. Having followed the light to 
its source, we found it to proceed from the half- 
open door of a small bamboo house, such as are 
usually occupied by the poorer classes of the 
Chinese. We were too tired and wet and hun- 
gry to stand upon ceremony; so kicking open 
the door, we entered. 

“ Hello, heathen! how’s yer health and how 
are your folks ?” said Rory, advancing into the 
room and familiarly slapping on the shoulder a 


| flying form of our host. 


“ees THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. eeS> 


moment, and we fell to cating with a vengeance 


| Watching a favorable opportanity, the Chinaman 
the heavens. | 


sprang to the door, opened it and darted out like 
a shot. 

“You might have gone before, if you'd only 
thought to mention it,” spluttered Johnson, with 
his mouth full of supper, as he looked after the 
“Tonty wish we had 
thought to make the old scalawag give us the 
keys of his wine cellar, ifhe happens to have such 


| an apartment; however, we’ve done better now 
| than we'd any right to expect. 


It’s a wonder hr 
didn’t stop to get his pay; we'll have to leave 
the money on the table. Is’pose it will be all 
the same to him.” And addressing himself 


| once more to his supper, nothing was heard for 


some minutes save the splashing of the rain out- 
side, and the energetic working of our jaws 
within. 

We had not more than half completed our 
meal—that is to say, we had not devoured sup- 
per enough for more than a dozen men, when 
we were startled by what appeared to be the 
hurried tramp of a multitude of men, mingled 
with an indescribable chattering and gabbling of 
voices. 

“What the djeuce is that *” said Rory, start- 
ing to his feet; but before any one could get an 
opportunity to answer his question, a little mil- 
lion of stalwort Chinamen, armed with stout 
bamboo clubs, rushed tumultuously into the 
house and commenced a vigorous onslaught 
upon us. 

For several minutes we defended ourselves 
valiantly with whatever articles of furniture we 
could lay our claws on; after that, I have only 
a confused recollection of receiving a tremen- 
dous whack from a heavy club on one side of 
my head, which scent me to the floor, quickly 
followed by a rousing kick on the other side of 
my knowledge-box which sent me to my feet 
again, then a vigorous punch in front which 
staggered me up against the wall, and an able 
seaman’s kick that sent me flying through the 
air like a ball. Upon coming to the floor again, 
I found myself near the open door, through 
which I shot, without stopping to shake hands 
or even so much as to say good-by to our hospit- 
able entertainer. Rory, who had been served in 
very much the same style as myself, was close 
at my heels, and together we rushed out into the 
storm and darkness, with no end of infuriated 
celestials shouting, screaming and yelling, close 
in our wake. The last we saw of Johnson, he 
was vigorously defending himself with a table 
leg, with which he was breaking a head at every 
blow, and replying to the execrations of his foes 
with a long string of maledictions in choice 
Dutch, of which he delivered himself with re- 
markable fluency. 

I thought at the time, and I still think, that it 
was very cowardly of Rory to run and leave our 
shipmate in such a predicament. With me, the 
case was entirely different; although I am nat- 
urally as bold and valiant as a lion, and could 
without doubt have annihilated as many China- 
men as could be brought against me, yet what I 
had seen of the row had thoroughly disgusted 
me with such a mode of warfare, and as I have 
constitutional scruples about fighting where 
there is no honor to be gained, it was but natural 
that I should leave just as soon as I could 
make the necessary preparations for travelling. 
With Rory, it was different; having no such 
scruples, there was no excuse for him—he should 
have stayed and seen it out. I, however, ab- 
stained from mentioning anything of the kind to 
Rory, for not being accustomed to logical argu- 
ments, I might have failed to convince him of 
the true state of the case, or even my motives 
for stepping out as I did. 

We must have run at a break-neck pace some- 
thing more than three miles, before we dodged 
our last pursuer and breathless and panting, 
came to a halt. It had rained as fast as it is 


} 





solitary Chinaman, who was seated at a little 
table sipping a dish of weak tea. 

The “heathen” sprang from his seat as though 
it had been red hot, and with a countenance ex- 
pressive of surprise and alarm, he faced our 
dripping party and ejaculated the national ex- 
clamation, ‘“‘ hi-ya-ah,” with that peculiar hes- 
itating drawl which in the mouth of one of his 
nation so well expresses surprise and doubt. 

“Well, I reckon they’re all in pretty good 
case; you seem to talk up like it,” continued 
Rory. “But that aint the question; the point 
we want to settle is an allfired sharp-pointed ap- 
petite. We want something to eat; savey? all 
the same as chow-chow.” 

“ Hi-yah!”’ faltered the Chinaman, making 
an uneasy movement towards the door. 

“No you don’t, my yolly pagan!” said John- 

son, closing the door and placing his back 
against it; “you don’t quit this mansion till 
we've had supper for three, and champagne for 
fifty.” 
“Yes, chow-chow, grub, feed, victuals—pray, 
anything you’re a mind to call it,” said Rory, 
raising his voice higher and higher at every 
word, as though it only required strength of 
lungs to cure the unfortunate celestial of his ig- 
norance of the English language. 





The poor fellow’s eyes, which were naturally 
set at anangle of forty-five, now became abso- 
lately vertical from fright, and he made another 
attempt to escape. 

“ Come, give us something to eat, or we’ll eat 
you!” roared Johnson, grabbing him by the | 
shoulder and making as if he would bite him, 
snapping his teeth in a particularly ferocious 
manner. ‘‘ We are cannibals, we are; or an- 
thropophagi, to simplify the word to your be- 
nighted intellect.” 

Whether it was that he understood the for- 
midable word, or whether Jehnson’s expressive | 
pantomime let him into the secret of our wishes, 
is @ question; but without further words, he 
opened a sort of trap in the floor, and fishing 
out a large dish of boiled rice and several smaller 
dishes of meat, placed them on the table before 
us. It wasn't easy to discover of what species 
of flesh the meat dishes were composed, but we 
were too hungry to be critical. Had we been | 
sure of its being dog, cat, rat or any other an- 


| jetty, to my thinking. 


| distance under the surface of the river. 
| gling to the top, I relieved myself as speedily as 


possible for rain to descend, and been as dark as 
darkness can be, before we entered the China- 
man’s house; but now it was twice as dark and 
twice as rainy as before. It was utterly impos- 
sible to distinguish any object whatever, and I 
am confident a fish might have swam about in 
the rain, or even gone up to the clouds, had he 
felt so disposed. 

“T'd give a shilling to know where Johnson 
is,” said I, when I had recovered sufficient 
breath to enable me to speak. 

“Td give two and sixpence to know where I 
am myself,” said Rory. ‘ This comes of tramp- 
ing up the country. If I’d had my way, we'd 
never started on sucha foolish expedition.” 

“Why, it was yourself that proposed it!” I 
returned, in astonishment. 

“Well, well, s’pose it was; do give a chap 
something to growl about, can’t yet Here are 
my two boots just like a pair of force pumps; 
they are full of water, and every ‘step I take, it 
squirts clear up to my ears. But hark a bit; we 
must be near the river, by the sound.” 

By listening attentively, we could clearly dis- 
tinguish the light ringing sound which every one 
must have observed to be produced by the falling 
rain on the smooth surface of any large sheet of 
water, particularly in a calm night—and it was 
powerfully calm that night. 

“Well, this is lucky! We begin to know 
something about our 


now,” said Rory. 


latitude and longitude 
“Look sharp, we're in a 
” 

At that instant, I felt myself falling, and 
only stopped to bring up at some considerable 
Strug- 


possible from the feeling of strangulation occa- 
sioned by the unexpected plunge, and called out 
“ Rory, where are you, my boy ?”’ 
“Where am I, is it? In the drink, to be 
sure ; where d’ye s’spose? and by the powers of 


| mud, I’m not so clear but we've made a good 


exchange of it, barring that it came a little sud- 
den like. We are sartinly drier here, than we 
should be on shore in the confounded rain. Bat 
we can’t stay here all night. So let's put for the 
shore, if we can find it. Can you lay hold of 
anything solid, convenient to ye ?” 

I had been ansaccessfully pawing about, since 
I came to the surface, in hope of getting hold of 


| some of the piles of the jetty from which we had 


ee 


223 


fallen, and I replied: “I can’t feel anytlung 


What the deuce are we to do, Rory = 
“That's a question of your own asking 
1 boy If we t 








ad the tools to navigate with, | 
should advise to crowd sail for Bostoa; we are 
as likely to fetch there, as any other port. But 
mayhap that would be too long a swim for ye, as 


you are in a feeble state of health, so let's try 


, another way; swim straight ahead from where 


you are now, and keep jabbering all the time, so 
that I can take just the « pposite direc tion, by the 
sound of your voice, and if we aint swimming 
up and down stream, we must fetch up soime 
where between now and morning.” 

This plan was adopted and followed, until the 


| distance between us became so great that I could 


scarcely distinguish Rory's voice. Suddenly he 


ceased his jabbering, and a splashing ensued. 
“Tave you found anything, Rory 1” 
“ Yes,’ was the welcome reply. 


“ What is it like?’ l asked, swimming in the 


| direction of his voice. 


“T dunno—boat, I reckon. 
and I’m aboard of it. Come on.’ 

“Are there any Chinamen in it?’ I asked, 
feeling a strong distaste for making any new ac- 
quaintances just at that time. 

“Hold on till I claw round a bit and I can tell 
you better ;” and an interval of silence ensued. 

“ What say, are there any Chinamen aboard !”’ 
I screamed again, impatient of the delay. 

“No, come along, don’t be frightened.” 

I was shortly alongside, and clambering over 
the gunwale, found myself in one of the ordi- 
nary, open Chinese lighter boats, over the after 


Yos, it is a boat, 


, 


, end of which was a small bamboo roof, where 1 


found Rory snugly coiled away, and where | 
soon seated myself beside him. The pouring 
rain, which still continued with unabated vio- 
lence, had filled the boat something more than 
half full, so that in setting down under the roof, 


| although sheltered from the rain, we were up to 


our waists in water. 

It would have been a comical sight—had a 
sight been possible in that Egyptian darkness— 
to have seen us sitting there, soaked through, 


_ bareheaded and barefooted and half submerged, 





| and that’s enough. 
| what time of night it is ¢ 


as we filled and emptied boots full of water 
through the long, dark hours. While thus oc- 
cupied, we heard a sound from the shore. 

“‘Chinamen, by thunder!” cried Rory, and we 
listened anxiously; but our fears were speedily 
dissipated by a volley of Dutch oaths. 

It was Johnson, undoubtedly, but whether 
alone, or a prisoner to the Chinamen, we of 
course had no means of knowing. In the event 
of the latter being the case, it was better to re- 
main silent; but compassion for our shipmate 
induced us to venture a low whistle. It was 
immediately returned. 

“Is that you, Johnson?” hailed Rory. 

“The undersigned entertains the opinion that 
it isn’t anybody else, only there’s less of him by 
about forty or fifty teeth than there was a while 
ago. Where have ye stowed yourselves ?” 

I was about to caution Johnson about the 
river, when Rory, enjoining silence, called out: 

“Only out here a few steps, come right along.” 

A few steps, a heavy souse, and an angry 
spluttering and swearing soon followed. 

“You don’t mean to say you are overboard ?” 
said Rory, with feigned surprise; “what a pity 
to wet your clothes, to be sure !”’ 

“ Pretty fellows, aint you, to step out and leave 
achap? You should have stayed and seen it 
out,” said Johnson, as he climbed over the side. 

“‘ How the deuce did you manage to get away 
from the cutthroats ®” I asked. 

“ How did I get away? I made them run, 
every mother’s son of ’em.”’ 

“Did you indeed, now? do tell us; which 
way did they run?” asked Rory. 

“Q, never mind which way ; I made ’em run, 
Have either of you any idea 
If it’s before twelve, 


| the tide is running out, and would take us away 


from the ship ; but if it’s past midnight, the cur- 


| rent would set us right up towards Whampoa, if 


we were to cut the painter.”’ 

“My chronometer has run down,” said Rory. 
“Tt may be ten at night, or three in the morn- 
ing, forme. All I know is, that it has been a 
full month since I left the ship.” 

Another half hour removed our doubts upon 


| the point, for a faint light began to show in the 


| alongside our vessel. 


east; so slipping the painter, we mede snch 
good use of our oars, that by sunrise we were 
It was lucky for us that 


| we had nothing to do but sleep that day. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.]} 
THE SACRIFICE, 


BY FRANK FREELOVE 


Dimly the light beamed from that lordly hall, 
Where Silence rat, with finger on her lip, 
Weeping the while still tears with mortal grief. 
Hushed was the night-bird’s song. The wanton breeze 
Trailed past the casement mournfully, and sighed 
The faithfal watch-dog bayed not to the moon, 
But cowered himself to rest with noiseless breath 
Anon upon the air float sounds of woe— 
The wailing ery of infant agony! 
That racks and tortures the young mother’s heart 
With pain we never dream of. 
Then ‘twas still. 
Such fearful silence reigned within those walls, 
As seenged more awful than the infant's wai. 
Lying upon its small, low couch the while, 
All pale and motionless, with purple lip, 
And alabaster cheek, and sunken eye— 
Breathing so gently such cold, icy breath, 
That it would seem chill Death had pressed its lips, 
And left his kiss upon them. 
There it lay-— 
That infant struggler through this vale of tears, 
Tn deep and death-like trance. Its violet lids 
Were never drooped above those dark gray eyes, 
But fixedly those glittering orbs rested on hers. 
And need we + peak her name? 
Canst thou not teli who that pale watcher was? 
Who, through the live-long night, beside his couch 
In silent anguish watched that fleeting breath? 
What but a mother's deathless love, could draw 
From those fixed eyes that deep, consuming gaze, 
That fed on her like starving man on food? 
And there was magic in that mother’s glance, 
That half recalled her infant back to earth. 
Again those shrieks of mortal agony, 
And quick, convulsive throes, and gasping breath! 
Another hour ia flown; that mother’s heart 
Is tortured now to nature's utmost verge. 
Father, O spare me more, and take my son! 
If with such pangs of suffering life is bought, 
I pray thee, keep him for me till I come 
O take him hence! All pure and innocent, 
I now return him to thee—save the dust 
Which, since the fall, contaminates our clay. 
Behold the jewel thou didst give to me! 
I would not have its spirit-lustre dimmed 
By contact foul with mortal sin and woe. 
I could not live, and see him walk the earth 
A thing abhorred by thee! I yield him up. 
Do with him as thou wilt—but hear my prayer. 
If he be left to me, O guide my heart, 
And teach me how to make him—a good man. 


Brightly the morning san broke through the mist, 
And dazzling rose the glorious orb of day, 

Gilding the shady trees with golden leaves, 

And resting on that quiet, ancient hall. 

No infant's wail now greets the tortured ear; 

For with the damp night dews chill Death retired ; 
And with the bright sun rose new life and hope. 
And the pale infant smiled again on her 

Whose tender gaze seemed bis last hoid on life; 
And clasped his tiny hands around her neck, 

And pressed his ruby lips to hers, and drank 

New life and love from out her deep-souled eyes. 
And as I gazed on him in blooming health, 
Methought that fearful night was all a dream. 
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“THAT BLESSED BABY.” 


BY MARTY A. LOWELL. 





Ir was a great day in Benchley—that on 
which Mrs. Lieutenant Crossman’s baby saw the 
light. All Crossman’s naval friends spoke of 
firing guns in honor of the occasion; but as 
there was no precedent for the thing, the project 
died a natural death before night. Not so the 
baby. It lived, cried, struggled manfally with 
old Mrs. Tarr, the head nurse, and wrinkled its 
tiny brow when the lieutenant handled it too 
roughly. 

That baby was a godsend to the house of 
Crossman, where, heretofore, the fly-trap, as 
Mary Howitt exprreses it, had “hung motion- 
less on the wall,” and all was in prim, precise 
order, emnlating the holy-stoned decks of the 
sloop-of-war iu which the lieutenant had passed 
so much of his life. 

Now, what to name that baby, was the first in- 
quiry. Every name in the directory was ex- 
amined—names that did well enough for ordi- 
nary cases—but none that seemed suitable for a 
genuine lieutenant’s baby; a child whose name 
was to be immortalized, probably, by deeds of 
valor and courage unheard of before. Old Mrs. 
Tarr suggested Washington as a dernier resort. 
The idea was new! and Crossman admitted it 
for a moment; but recalling to his mind a poor 


idiot so named, who went by the name cf | 


“Washy,” he rejected it with disgust. Mrs. 
Crossman proposed calling it Madison Jeffer- 
son; but her husband said the time had gone by 
for naming after o/d presidents, and more than 
that, it sounded too rhyming—too much like old 
Mr. Robinson’s family names, given on purpose 
to rhyme : 
** William and Mary, 
Becky and Sary, 

John, Thomas Jefferson, and Elbridge Gerry 
Everything was suggested, but nothing fixed 
on. It was too important a matter—so that 
“blessed” child remained for weeks without 
even a “nominis umbra.” 

But the christening was too important an oc- 
easion not to be soon observed, and as the chris- 
tening waited upon the name, and could not go 
on without it, something must be decided on ; 
and as we often go through the woods and pick 
up a crooked stick at last, the all-important 
name degenerated, after all, into plain Peter. 
Mrs. Crossman happened to tell her husband 
that she had arich uncle who rejoiced in that 
simple appellation. Peter, henceforth, was ex- 
alted in the lieutenant’s ideas, and intertwined 
with pleasant associations of future wealth and 
grandeur, which, as he was only a poor man, 
looked very bright in the distance. And this is 
suggestive of the fact, that many people are 
condemned to go through life with a miserable 
sort of name attached to them, offending their 
own sensitive feelings and the good taste of the 
community, merely because there is some hoped- 
for Danzan shower to fall upon it. It is pos- 
itively cruel thus to entail the misery of such 
names upon the Hezekiahs, Jedidiahs and Pala- 
tiahs, who try in vain to avoid it by writing the 
obnoxious initial only, and taking the convenient 
middle name, which, after all, does not effect the 
purpose intended. 

But we are running away from “that blessed 
baby,” who grew and flourished in spite of his 





4 


name, and arrived at the very respectable age of 


thirteen months, went through the orthodox dis- | 


| 


eases—teething, whooping-cough and measles— | 


and exhibited oceasional fits of ill temper and 


obstinacy worthy of the first Peter whose his- 
tory was ever recorded, and in all respects was | 


like other blessed babies. 


The lieutenant had a great idea of instructing | 


the boy, even at this early age, in naval tactics— 


| 


which attempt of course failed ; as, notwithstand- | 


ing little Peter was the son of a naval officer, his 
tender age might seem to preclude him from 
having any very definite conception of the duties 
demanded of him. 

People do seem to act differently with an only 
child from those who have many—and Mrs. 
Crossman herself did not always exhibit that 


| 


| 
' 
| 


tact and good sense in regard to the child that | 


one might have expected from her usual habits. 
Peter, being the sole representative of the fam- 
ily, was suffered to be also the sole recipient of 
all the cakes, candy and sweetmeats which gen- 
erally suilice for a whole family. 

Neighbors and friends shook their heads over 
little Peter’s future, as visions of the disastrous 
fute of “only children” came up to their recol- 
lection. Peter was destined to disappoint all 
their predictions. He grew up gentle, manly, 
handsome and intelligent. What more could he 
be? good ? yes, and good too. He was good to 
his parents, good to the poor, and good to the 
unhappy wherever he found them. 


At the age of twenty-one he actually did come | 


into possession of the estate belonging to his 
uncle, so long coveted for Peter, and his first act 
was to buy for his parents what they never had 
before—a permanent, comfortable home. Every- 
thing which the truly English word comfort em- 
braces in its wide arms, he gathered for them in 
that pleasant abode. And better still, he lived 
with them himself It was beautiful to see the 
love which Peter showed for the two beings who 
made his little world. 

Choosing the profession of a physician, rather 
than that which his father had marked out for 
him—for the lieutenant thought that everything 
good or great must centre in the navy—the old 
officer consoled himself that Peter might yet be- 
come a naval surgeon. 

“Dr. Peter Crossman does not sound very 
bad,” the mother thought; “and then, O, Pe- 

er,” she said, “ how beautiful to think that your 

homely name procured for us this delightful 
home!” And the good lady wept tears of grat- 
ified pride and love. 

And surely Doctor Crossman was a son, of 
whom any mother might be proud. Contrasted 
with the shrunken form of the lieutenant, who 
was small and spare, his son seemed to expand 
into such generous proportions, that they who 
loved him felt a sort of protection in his physical 
strength and overshadowing presence. The sick 
felt that he was powerful enough to raise them— 
so much more powerful than little Doctor Den- 
net, who bustled about in a sick room, skipping 
here and there with his little dancing-master’s 
feet! ¥ 

Yes, Peter’s physique did wonders for him ; 
and his inner qualities were worthy of the casket. 
Te could draw the most timid children to him by 
just showing one of his magnificent smiles ; and 
old, gouty men, who had “pshawed” and 
‘‘pished ” at little Doctor Dennet for years, were 
quite respectful to the noble figure that walked 
in with such a majesty, and gave his orders with 
a sort of commanding gentleness that the most 
choleric patient dared not disobey. 

“Dr. Peter Crossman,” said his mother one 
day, as she laid her hand caressingly on the 
wealth of wavy brown hair that shadowed with- 
out concealing his fine forehead ; “I think—” 

“Call me Peter, dear mother! The name 
does not repulse me from your lips.” 

“Peter, then—my own darling Peter, as I 
used to call you, I have been thinking lately how 
sclfish—how unutterably selfish we are, to live 
on with you after this fashion and never seem to 
think that at your age, and with your advan- 
tages, you need different society and a more 
cheerful and younger set about you than your 
old father and mother! I do believe that you 
will not get married just because you think we 
should feel hurt, or that we should feel lonely 
without you. And indeed we should be lonely, 
dearest, but that should not hinder you from 
making a pleasant home for yourself; and the 
nearer to us, the better.” 

“ Well, dear mother, have you fixed upon any 
one to share this pleasant home which you have 
contrived for me ?”” 

“ Whoever you may love, Peter, will be loved 
‘sy me. I shall make no choice for you. I 
should be very fastidious in a wife for you. I 
am afraid I should hardly think any one good 
enough.” 

“Now, mother, you do set me high. I am 
glad that the young ladies do not hear your ex- 
agzerated praises of me. Well, if you cannot 
choose me a wife, I must wait until I can find 
one whom / think good enough. I am going to 
Mrs. Thornton’s, mother; the little girl is sick, 
and I promised to look in this afternoon.” 

“Afternoon! why, is she so ill as that, my 
son? Ithought you never called on patients 
except in the morning, unless in dangerous 
cases.” 

“No—that is—well, she has had a bad cold, 
and—feverish—yes—decided!y there was a fe- 
verish tendency last night, I am sure.” 

Mrs. Crossman looked up to the large, health- 
ful-looking being who stood there, seeming to 





| 
| 


ten in her son’s creed. A little baffled by his 


manner, she allowed him to depart without ques- 
tioning. 

And how do you think the doctor sped on his 
errand to the sick child’s bed? As he entered 
Mrs. Thornton’s parlor, little Fannie called 
playfully to him from the sofa, where she lay 
wrapped ina shawl : 

“Tam all well, doctor! Isha’n’t take any of 
your medicine again. Mother says I need not.” 

“ Where is your mother, butterfly? What 
does she know about medicine? You shall lie 
there a week longer. I wont have any inter- 
ference with my practice. Where is your abom- 
inable mother ?” 

“ Goneout. Iam well enough, you see, and 
I made her go out for me. I wanted something 
nice. You need not shake your head, Dr. 
Crossman; you are not going to keep me on 
water gruel any longer. Fannie Thornton is 
going to have supper to-night—real supper. If 
you don’t believe it, you may stay and see her.” 

“You shall not have a morsel, little owl!” 

“ Owl, yourself! Come, Dr. Crossman, you 
are not going to treat me like a little child. I 
am ten years old to-morrow, and mother says I 
am getting to be a great girl; and you need not 
think I am going to be starved!” 

The child by this time had crept from the sofa 
to the doctor's arms, in which he enclosed her 
little figure, shawl and all, and sat rocking her, 
with her head on his shoulder, when Mrs. Thorn- 
ton came back. 

“A very pretty tableau!’ she said, as she 
saw Fannie perched up with the doctor. 

“ A pretty nurse you are!”’ said he. “Ts this 
the way you take care of my patients? This 
child has been raving ever since I have been 
here. She demands food, and is decidedly in a 
state of high and unmanageable—” 

“Don’t believe him, mother! He has been 
abusing me, on account of the water gruel.” 

Soon, however, the child, weak and weary 
from illness, fell into a deep sleep, and the doc- 
tor laid her again on the couch. 

“ Mrs. Thornton,” said he—it was quite dusk 
in the room now, for the windows had been 
shaded for Fannie’s eyes—“ Mrs. Thornton, my 
good mother suggested to me this very day that 
I ought to think of giving her a daughter. I 
invited her to select one for me, to suit herself, 
but she declined the task. I wish you won!d be 
more obliging, and tell me if you know any one 
who would accept a man like myself.” 

Mrs. Thornton blushed. ‘Indeed, I do not 
know any one whom [ think would be good 
enough for you, Dr. Crossman. I am unac- 
quainted with many young ladies here, and those 
whom I know are scarcely competent to take 
charge of a physician's housé.”” 

“ Will you tell me, Mrs. Thornton, what you 
would consider would be required in a lady, to 
take charge of such a house as I should proba- 
bly have ?” 

“That is a question that requires a good deal 
of consideration. Besides, Ido not think my- 
self competent to judge of all that you would 
require.” ; 

Duskier grew the room, and sounder slept lit- 
tle Fannie; and before Mrs. Thornton was 
aware, her hand was enclosed in another, and a 
voice whispered : 

“ Then you must take me yourself, for I must 
obey my mother, you know.” 

The imprisoned hand trembled, and then a 
low, sweet voice said, “I will;” and that was 
the way in which Dr. Peter Crossman won his 
bride. 

“Well, mother, I have obeyed you. I am 
going to bring you a daughter very soon.” 

“ What do you mean, Peter ?” 

“Just what I say, mother. I told you I 
would, and I did as I said [ would—asked some 
one to marry me.”’ 

“But who—who ?” 

“Ah, mother, there is the point! I am al- 
most afraid to tell you. You need not guess 
any of the young girls whom you know. I 
would not have them.” 

_“ Well, my son, I will wait just five minutes 
for you to tell me who she is. If you don’t tell 
me then, I will not take any notice of her for a 
month.”’ 

“ Wicked mother-in-law! Well, EF will tell 
you. Itis the widow of my dear friend, James 
Thornton.” 

“Mrs. Thornton! Why, Peter, she must be 
too old for you!” 

“ Three years and eleven months old when I 
was born, mother, and I have made up my mind 
to offer those years and months to her acceptance. 
She is welcome to them, if she will but have 
me. Don’t you like her, mother?” 

“ As I have never looked at her in the light of 
your wife, Peter, I cannot give you an answer. 
Had you asked me before I knew this, I should 
have said that she was ‘altogether lovely.’ Her 
character, her sufferings, her manners, and the 
beautiful soul that looks out from her eyes, have 
all had their influence upon me. Seen as your 
wife, I shall have to take another view before I 
decide.” 

“No, mother, look at her straight with your 
own honest eyes. Do not borrow spectacles— 
they will deceive you. She is most truly a 
woman! not an angel; and I don’t want an an- 
gel, mother. It will be enough for me that she 
is a woman—‘ not too bright or good’ for me, 
but true, affectionate, and loving me in spite of 
those faults which my indulgent mother never 





| sees, but which she, as my wife, will see and 


fill the room with his life giving presence, and | Joryive.”” 


wondered what made him stammer so about a 


child's illness. He was usually quite clear and 


decided, she thought, in regard to his patients ; 
and she began to think that little Fannie Thorn- 
ton must be dangerously sick indeed. She saw, 


as he dropped his gloved hand from his face that | 


|“ Well, my son—” 

“Well, mother, you are not yet reconciled, I 
fear. Speak out, and let me know all your 
doubts.” 

* Her child—” 


there was a deeper glow than usual on that clear, | pretty, sprightly, interesting child, like little Fan 
calm face. She could not make it out, but she | Thornton, cannot be any bar to the happiness of 
feared that he had a difficult case, and that for | a man like Peter Crossman, who loves children, 


once, he did not quite understand it. He would 


and who has passed his fortieth year without 


not call in Dr. Dennet, she was quite sure, for | linking to himself any of the sweet ties of life, 


she did not believe that the little mincing, am- 
dling, bowing doctor could “hold a candle”’ to 
the man who stood before her. She knew, too, 


| except those which nature kindly gave him. 


Why, mother, you do not reflect that your son | 


is already falling into the sere and yellow leaf. 


that a belief in Dr. Dennet’s skill was not writ- | Getting to be am old man, mother! If you did 
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not look so young and pretty and delicate, I | 


should not stand any chance to be thought a 


| young man; but you know that in company, I 


take every opportunity of calling you mother, at 
the top of my voice. Didn't I see Miss Ara 
minta Johnson smile behind her fan the other 
evening at the Hallets, when I waited on you ! 
Your Mechlin lace and gray satin made yon look 





young enough to be my wife. 
“Foolish Peter! trying by flattery to get his 
mama’s consent to be married to another old 
lady. Well, as you are of age, I think you must 
even suit yourself. Do you bring her here ?” 
“ Assuredly. I shall have then only four be- 


, ings whom I wish to live with, and they must all 


be under one roof. Besides, mother, you and I 


| could not do without each other, and it will not 
| be long before you will say that you cannot live 


} 


without my wife. Hard word to learn at forty, 
mother !”’ 


The old lieutenant put on his most polite man- | 


ner to the widow, and welcomed little Fan as his 
playfellow. History does not record any of the 
usual difficulties which attend the bringing to- 


ant to state that life seems passing away for 
them in a very serene and peaceful way. As the 
two old people are descending gently into the 
valley, their way is cheered and lighted by the 
beautiful attentions of her who came to them in 


Trotwood’s niece, never was born; and in the 
lovely boy whose golden curls mingle with their 
silver locks, and whom they loved with all the 
proverbial affection of grandparents, they found 
anew their “blessed baby.” 


HOW TO POP THE QUESTION, 


“ Gracious!” sez I, “it’s now time to look 
arter Nance.” ‘ 

Next day, down I went. Nancy was alone, 
and I axed her if the ’squire was in. She said 
he wasn’t. 

“Cause,” said I, making b’lieve that I wanted 
him, “our colt has sprained his foot, and I 
come to see if the ’squire wont lend me his 
mare to go to town.” 

She said she guessed he would. I'd better sit 
down and wait till the ’squire come in. 

Down I sot; she looked sorter strange, and 
my heart felt queer around the edge. 

“ Are you going down to Bessy Martin’s ?” 
after a while sez she. 

Sez 1, “reckon I would.” 

Sez she, “suppose you'll take Patience 
Dodge ?” 

Sez I, “I mought and then I mouglitn’t.” 

Sez she, “I heard you was going to get 
married.” 

Sez I, “TI wouldn’t wonder a bit.” 

1 looked at her and saw the tears cummin. 

Sez I, “‘maybe she’ll ax you to be brides- 
maid.” 

She riz up, she did—her face was as red as a 
boiled beet. 

“Seth Stokes!” and she couldn’t say any 
more, she was so full. 

“Wont you be bridesmaid, Nance ?” sez F. 

“No,” sez she; and she burst right out. 

“Well, then,” sez 1, “if you wont be the 
bridesmaid, will you be the bride ?”’ 

She looked at me—I swon to man I never 
saw anything so awful pooty. I took right holt 
of her hand. 

“Yes or no,” sez I, “right off.” 

“ Yes,” sez she. 

“ That’s the sort,” sez I; and I gave her a kiss 
and a hug. I soon tixed matters with the 
’squire. We soon hitched traces to trot in 
double harness for life, and I never had cause to 
repent my bargain.— Manchester Mirror. 


THE LEOPARD’S ATTACK, 


The power of a leopard is wonderful in pro- 
portion to his weight. I have seen a full-grown 
bull with his neck broken by the leopard who at- 
tacked it. It is the popular belief that the etfect 
is produced by a blow of the paw. ‘This is not 
the case ; it is not simply the blow, but it is the 
combination of the weight, the power, and the 
momentum of the spring which renders the effect 
of a leopard’s attack so surprising. Few leop- 
ards rush boldly to the attack like a dog; they 
stalk their game and advance crouchingly, mak- 
ing use of every object that will cover them, un- 
til they are within a few bounds of their prey. 
Then the immense power of muscle is displayed 
in the concentrated energy of the spring; he 
flies through the air and settles on the throat, 
usually throwing his own body over the animal, 
while his teeth and claws are tixed on the neck ; 
this isthe manner in which the spine of the ani- 
mal is broken, by a sudden spring, and not by a 
blow. The blow from the paw 1s, nevertheless, 
immensely powerful, and at one stroke will rip 
open a bullock like a knifu; but the after effects 
ot the wound are still more to be dreaded than 
the force of the blow. There is a peculiar poi- 
son in the claw, which is highly dangerous. 
This is caused by the putrid tiesh which they 
are constantly tearing, and which is apt to cause 
gangrene by inoculation.—Hight Years’ Waun- 
derings in Ceylon. 











I DON’T DANCE. 

A plain unlettered man came from the back 
counuy, in the State of Alabama, to Tusca- 
loosa, and on the Sabbath went early to church. 
He had been accustomed to attend meetings in 
schoo!-houses and private dwellings, where each 
one appropriated to himself the first seat which 
he found unoccupied. He selected there a con- 
venient slip, and awaited patiently the assem- 
bling of the congregation. ‘The services com- 
menced. Presently the music of a full-toned or- 
| gan burst upon his astonished ear ; he had never 
heard one before. At the same time the gentle- 
man who owned the slip came up the aisle with 
his lady leaning upon his arm. As he ap- 





“ Her child is an additional inducement. A | 


proached the door of the slip, he motioned tor 
| the countryman to come out, in order to give 
| place tothe lady. This movement the country- 
| man did not comprehend; and from the situ 
| ation of the gentleman and lady, associated as 
it was inhis mind with the masic, he immedi- 
| ately concluded that cotillon, or French contra 

dance, or some other dance was intended. Rising 
| partly from his seat, he said to the gentleman, 
who was still beckoning to him: ‘ Excuse me, 
| sir—excuse me, it you please—Z/ don't dance!” 
| —Tuscaloosa Herald. 


' 


—_—_——— toon 
| A GOOD STORY. . 

It is said of a gentleman in this city, that he 
| has a passion for the purchase of second-hand 
furniture at auction, and that in making “ good 
| bargains ” he has tilled the house with antiquated 
| and almost useless articles. Upon one occasion, 
his wife took the responsibility, without consult- 
ing or apprizing her husband, to have a porton 
of the least useful truck removed to an auction 


room. Great was her dismay, and extreme her | 


astonisiment, when on the evening of the day of 
sale, &@ majority of the articles came back to the 
house. The husband had stumbled into the 
auction room, and, not knowing his own furni- 


ture, had purchased it at better bargains than at 


| the first — Heston Tronscript. 


gether of two families into one house, in the case | 
of Dr. Crossman’s. On the contrary, it is pleas- 


the place of the daughter who, like Betsey | 


Jesters Picnic. 


An amusing Incident oecurred on one of the 
River palaces the other evening Among the pas 
tw 1 


















was an old gentleman whociaimed f 1 ear 
Arevolutionary Veteran, and #u intimate acqua 
during bis Nfe, of Gen Washington whom he . 
in caliing simply ** Georgs He told several varns, but 
their easy flow was suddenly interrupted by an unlucky 
wight— another old geutleman, at least seventy sears of 
agr—attempting to correct coe of the state mts of the 
Veteran The old soluier arose with much dignity. and 
inagnantly replying, * My child, you could have Krowa 
hothing. vourself, of the circumstance and you shouhd 
Know better than attempt to correet me on hearsay 
walked away to his berth —t/cny 4 
Different Phases of Freling Wife (very indignantly )— 
| *\ Ah! there's the doctor's boy at last, my dear with your 
physic. It's too bad' Keeping the how-e upto this hour 
of the night!) What right has he t come a» late as ten 
o'clock!’ 





Servant (who has answered the door) —" Tf you please, 
mum, the milliner has {1 with your bew dress and 
wishes to Know if you will try it on’ 

Wife (in quite another tone)—" Certainly, Susan 
Show her into the dining-room, and say £ will come to 
her directly " 





A gentleman of Boston, proprietor of a coal-vard was 
endeavoring, a few days ago, to impress upon the mind 
| of his son—a little fellow five or six years old— something 

of the character of God. Among otuer thiogs, he told 

him be was his father in heaven, auc if hiseartuly parent 
| should die, he would still have a heavenly father t) care 
for and protect him. The little fellow was al! attentiou— 
evideotly interested ant pleased at Che idea of having two 
fathers, and looking up. he inquired earaestly u tis 
* Father in heaven Aept ae ward too? 








| 

| Rossini's Wit—A young composer called upon him 
| early in the morning with @ request that he would give 
| him his opinion on the merits of a new opera whien he 
| had composed “i have finished two operas,” said ne, 
* but bave brought that only which TL consider ¢.6 best 
| of the two.’ Rossini looked at it for some moments and 
| returned it to the composer, saying, “1 will tell you 
| frankly, { prefer the other one’ ‘ Theother’ But, str, 
| you have not yet sen’ © That is just the reasou why 
1 like it better,” quiedy rejoined the marsiro 


Two friends were lately speaking of a certain publisher 
whose kiudness of disposition has been feequentiy abused 
to his injury, when one remarked : 

“P isa voble fellow, and might have beens rich, but 
his heart is so kind that he never can bear to say no, to 
an application to publish.” 

** Yes,” replied the other, ‘‘a publisher must be a no. 
ing man, and a Anowing man, or he will soon find him-elf 
an owing man! 


A certain sculptor, well known to fame and fun, fs not 
80 weil kuown to moral scruples wheo he yearns for a 
dram. On one of his *‘ cleaned-out ? eecasions he fell in 
with @ green youth with pleuty of pocket money aad being 
expert at chiselling, be tattered bis appearance highly. 
**My boy,” said he, clapping him on the back. patvonute- 
ingly. ** You've got # tine head—fine head— eleganteon- 
tour! I must 4usé you, my boy!” And he did éust him 
before they parted. 


A wit, a barber, anda bald-headed man. were travel- 
ling together. Losing their way, they were forced to 
sleep iu the open air, and to avert da, ger, it was awreed 
to watch by turns. The firs lot fell on the barber, who 
for amusement shaved the fool's bead woale he wits + leep- 
jog. He then awoke him, and the fool, raising bis bond 
to scratch his head, exclaimed, * Here's a pretty mistake; 
you have awakened the old bald-bheaded man tnatead of 
me:’’ 

Eliot Smith was, and may be is, a celebrated uphol- 
sterer,and good-natured auctioneer at Cambridge. Ki giand, 
whose body exceeded in dimensions the proper corpora- 
tion standard; on hima Trinity wag wrote the following 
lines : 

If flesh be grass, as some folks say, 
Then Kliot Smith's a load of hay 


A Dutchman in Albany, some time back, went out to 
his miikman in the street with a dish in each hand, in- 
stead of one as usual. The dispenser of attenuated milk 
asked if he wished him to fill both versels. 1 
replied, suiting the action to the word, 
malluk and dis for de water, and I will mix them so as to 
shate mineself.”’ 





A story is related of a Turk who married; his wife, 
when unveiled, proved to be very ugly. A few days after 
the nuptials, she said to him, ** My ite, as you have many 
relations, | wish you to inform me before which of them 
1 way unveil.” ** My soul ”’ said the husband, “if thou 
wilt but conceal thy face from oe, 1 care not to whom 
thou showeet it.”’ 

There's one departwent of daily newspapers most popu- 
lar with the weaker sex. Kkvery one knows which it ia 
Mrs. Pepperly only expressed the general inciination of 
her sex when her neighbor said: -* You seem interested in 
the paper this week. Any news?” “0 no!” wee the 
reply; ‘but I always enjoy myself so much over the mar- 
riages aud deaths of my friends!” 


An Italian prince, whose territories were very small, 
having taken offence at a Frenchinan who resided at jis 
court, sent him av order to leave his state within three 
days. ‘** lam much obliged to his highnes« "’ seid the 
Frenchman, ‘for giving me three days to do what may 
easily be done in three quarters of an hour.” 


A gue told one of his scholars, 2 son of the Fm- 
erald Isle, to spell hostility. “Horse, hore, 
menced Pat. ‘ Not horse-tility,” eaid tie teacher, © bat 
* hos tility.” ‘: Sure,’ replied Pat, ‘an’ didn't ve teil 
me the other day not to say hose jehers it's one 
thing wid ye one day, and avother the next 





A gentleman recently visited the Society of Shakers at 
Harvard. As he saw their peculiar mode of worship, he 
asked an old Shaker why he danced, quoting at the seme 
time from the Apostle Paul, that ‘ bodily exercise profit- 
eth little.’ ‘* Ah,” replied the Shaker, after a moment's 
pause, ** it’s that little we are after.” 


Baron Smythe spent two whole days and nights in eon- 
sidering an answer to the conundrum: ‘why is an egg 
undone, like an egg overdone ~ he would suffer no one 
to tell him, and at last hit upon the solution—because 
both are hardly done. 


A few days since a barber in New York offered a reward 
of fifty dollars for the best recipe for’ instantly removing 
supertiuous hair.” Among the answers was one forward- 
ed by a gentleman in Kingston. Wegiveit: * Undertake 
to kiss a pretty woman against her will.’ 


A good anecdote is told of Ali Pasha, the Sultan's grand 
vizier, new in Paris. A lady, to whom thie gentieman 
was introduced at a soiree, hazarded the naive ques tion: 
‘Ts the Sultan married!’ ‘* A great deal, madam, was 
the Tark’s reply. 


A wiseacre being seen one day in a singular attitude, 
stooping down with bis head between his legs, was ueked 
the reason, to which he replied that be wished to ree how 
the pain at the back of his head iooket 
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Lark ona stormy even 
first of December, bat no 
boy of about twelve, but la 
his age, was seated before 
wood fire, that struggled in 
ttove, in a small room, po: 
fashioned furniure, The 
tokened weariness, and a! 
reading lay open on the 
he had drawn close to the 
audible were the sputterin, 
sticks which seemed doing 
influence of the blue lamtx 
ed about their oist bark, 
fashioned clock in the cor 
the mingled snow and ha 
the small. paned windows 
more cheerful than a bris 
ter evening, so nothing is 
dall, smothering one, like 
lin. Into the former you « 
picture a thousand bright 
the molten embers, while 
the latter are all gloomy 
boy watcher was an arrant 
he found vo food for his f 
looked for inspiration, St 
upon the grate with a vac 

His reverie was interrup: 
ing of a door that led int 
and the entrance of a fen 
plainness. She had pase 
and was sil handsome, t’ 
ness had hollowed her ch 
cilled lines upon her fore! 
prace in ber bearing wiucl 
panics beauty, and an air 
about her, though the sia 
hands showed that she he 
severe toil 

‘* Mat,” said the womar 
the vainly endeavored 
spoke, you must go afu 
futher. Leasio—" 

“Good Heavens, mot 
boy, starting to hie feet 

“Hush! said Mre. M 
name, " Don'tepeak eo | 
bat she's eo disturbed and 


that I'm afeared of the 





rather see Dir. Biggin—+t 


happen, whilet your fath 


he'd never forgive me 

the heart of & born gentien 
| poor woman, drying her t 
| ner of her apron 
‘I'l go, mother, instar 
j * Firet to the doctor's 
| “he'litell you where to f 
| they're great cronies 
| Mat Milford waited for 
moment he wasin the d 
j wasa raging sewrm Ma 

during a low temypreratar: 
j great beeps before the w 
| and the sloet was now 4 
Mmotiuniess ndgee in an a 

lor. Zones Biggie, ao 

cian, occupied @ eure dir 
fords’ house, which wae 
eTooked street, at Ue weet 
houses in thee quarter we 


many of them of great en 





ing the upper eter pr, 
ones, a etyie of architert 
anterevolatenary porwd 

The apothecary’s store 
elegance and cleanismenes i 
eatallihbments in o ur owt 


i Waseven shaltac User 


were, at the period of the 


wrme Uurty yomre ago | 


with @ low duo, end luk 





wert never washed eucegy 
¥ 









h were eo filmy that 
woe & teres Empermlle bor 
the 


nieru. Bat on she 


